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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WITH THE December 19, 1955 issue we published 
THE New LEADeR’s first separately bound pocket-sized 


supplement: “Communism’s Postwar Decade” by 
Simon Wolin. The response to its appearance was so 
enthusiastic that since then such special sections have 
become a regular feature of this magazine. In all, 
subscribers have received 24 of them over the last six 
years, and thousands upon thousands of each one have 
been purchased by individuals, discussion groups, 
colleges and universities. 

Some of these supplements are studies-in-depth by 
leading authorities in subjects covering a wide range 
of domestic and international affairs. They include: 
“Castro’s Cuba: A Revolution Betrayed?” and “Cuba 
and U.S. Policy” by Theodore Draper; “The Challenge 
of Africa” by John Marcum; “John Dewey: His 
Philosophy of Education and His Critics” and 
“Democracy and Desegregation” by Sidney Hook; 
“The Meaning of Hungary” by Raymond Aron; “U.S. 
Housing: A New Program” by Charles Abrams; “The 
Crisis of U.S. Defense” by Klaus Knorr; “Conserving 
Our Great Outdoors” by the late Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger. 

Others are detailed analyses of major policy papers 
and documents: “Letters from the Communes,” with 
an introduction and notes by Richard L. Walker; 
“Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom” by Mao Tse-tung, 
annotated and with an introduction by G. F. Hudson; 
“Crimes of the Stalin Era: Special Report to the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union” 
by Nikita S. Khrushchev, annotated by Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky. This last has thus far been our all-time 
best seller. Now in its sixth printing, it has sold well 
over 100,000 copies. 

But with our next issue (November 27) we are 
publishing a supplement that we think will soon rival 
“Crimes” for the No. | spot on our list. Its title: 
“Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union.” Although originally scheduled to appear this 
week, we held it up to include changes made at the 
recently concluded 22nd Party which 
officially adopted the new Communist manifesto. It will 
contain a preface and annotations by Herbert Ritvo of 
the Center of International Studies, at MIT. 


Congress, 


OUR COVER is by Gerry Gersten. 
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AFRICAN AND ASIAN TAKE CHARGE 


Kennett Love After 


the UN 
Interregnum 


UNITED NATIONS 
HE UNANIMOUS election of U 
T thant of Burma as Acting Sec- 
retary General has filled the critical 
vacancy at the summit that numbed 
the United Nations during the first 
half of the General Assembly’s 16th 
annual session. 

Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold had not arranged for an 
orderly succession before he died 
in an African plane crash Septem- 
ber 18, two days prior to the open- 
ing of the Assembly. Consequently, 
much of the thought and energy ex- 
pended in the first half of the ses- 
sion was devoted to obtaining a 
successor. The impartiality, steadi- 
ness and urbanity of U Thant rec- 
ommended him to the rival super- 
powers weeks before his election. 
But prodigies of negotiation, com- 
promise and hair-splitting were re- 
quired before the 52-year-old 
Buddhist could be cleared by the 
Security Council for election by the 
Assembly. 

The Russians had to give up 
their demand for a troika—con- 
sisting of a Communist, a Westerner 
and a neutralist, each with a veto— 
to replace Hammarskjold. The 
Americans had to give up their in- 
sistence that the Secretary General 
5: A ekg i RL 
KENNETT LOVE is covering the cur- 
rent United Nations session as a 
Stafi writer for the New York Times. 
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DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


remain an unencumbered individual. 
After weeks of arguing over whether 
he should have four, five, six or 
seven assistants and over how much 
influence the assistants should have, 
the two powers agreed to limit the 
assistants to an advisory role and 
to let U Thant decide their number 
for himself. 

This was the major accomplish- 
ment of the first half of the session. 
But it did no more than restore 
the UN to something less than it 
had been when the delegations con- 
verged here from all over the world 
two months ago. The delegates have 
had to run hard just to stay in the 
same place. 


For many of them, the eruption 
of new fighting in the Congo, 
which has destroyed the cease-fire 
Dag Hammarskjold died trying to 
achieve, created an “Isn’t-this- 
where-we-came-in?” sensation. Nor 
has the troika dispute been brought 
closer to a settlement. It has merely 
been deferred until April 10, 1963, 
when U Thant will have completed 
the unexpired portion of Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s term. And the nuclear 
tests issue is more acute now than 
it was at the outset of the session, 
in spite of intense activity and the 
passage of several resolutions. 

Underlying these problems, and 
largely concealed by them, is a two- 
fold evolutionary ailment that may 
ultimately hurt the United Nations 
more than the troika or a failure 
in the Congo: The admission of 
many new African and Asian coun- 
tries has rather suddenly swelled 
the size of the world body; at the 
same time, there are indications that 
the great powers will progressively 
neglect the UN in the future, relying 
more and more on diplomacy and 
groupings outside its orbit. 

The Afro-Asian bloc has in- 
creased by two-thirds in the past 
two years. It now numbers 50 out 
of 103 members, will be 51 out of 
104 soon after Tanganyika becomes 
independent on December 9, and 
52 out of 105 if Kuwait is admitted. 
Also in the offing are Samoa, Gam- 
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bia, Uganda, Kenya and, separately 


or together, the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. Algerian independence 
and membership may not be far 
off. And nationalist movements may 
succeed in the huge Portuguese 
colonies of Angola and Mozam- 
bique and in the South African 
trust territory of South West Africa. 

Except for the West Indies fed- 
eration, one or two Germanies and 
the Soviet Baltic satellites, all po- 
tential new UN members are Afro- 
Asian. Even in the category of 
divided countries, Germany is out- 
matched by Korea and Vietnam. 
Should Mainland China be ad- 
mitted, though, it will be part of 
the Communist bloc rather than the 
Afro-Asian. 

The drift of voting strength away 
from the great power blocs toward 
the Afro-Asians was reflected in 
the choice of Mongi Slim of Tunisia 
as Assembly President as well as 
in U Thant’s election as chief execu- 
tive. But the ingestion of these weak, 
hungry, idealistic countries, whose 
flamboyant representatives are filled 
with the euphoria of new inde- 
pendence, seems to provide too 
rich a fare for the great powers, who 
are the vital parts of the United Na- 
tions organism. Like that other ex- 





perimental creature, the guinea pig, 
the UN may eventually swell up so 
much it will die. 


ECAUSE IT HAS the most to 
34 lose, the United States is the 
chief loser in the shift of voting 
strength toward the Afro-Asian 
neutralists. The U.S. is the only 
one of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council that has 
never found it necessary to veto a 
UN action. Ninety-five Russian 
vetoes prove that, of the great 
powers, the Soviet Union has found 
the world organization the least 
amenable to its interests. France 
has used the veto four times, Britain 
and China twice each. 

Recognition of the fact that the 
U.S. could no longer count on 
having its way in the United Na- 
tions helped persuade Moscow to 
drop its drive to extend the veto 
into the Secretariat by means of 
the troika system. In Washington, 
it has prompted a review of the im- 
portance hitherto given the world 
body as a field for the conduct of 
U.S. policy. Although President 
Kennedy rallied to defend the 
powers of the Secretary General in 
the critical interregnum following 
Hammarskjold’s death, there are 


many signs that the Adminisiration 
will rely less on the UN in the fu- 
ture. 

Most immediately, U.S. spokes- 
men have made clear that the de- 
mand for a new suspension of nu- 
clear tests is unacceptable in view 
of the massive Russian test series 
begun September 1 in violation of 
a three-year moratorium. From the 
early committee stages, American 
representatives warned regretfully 
that a moratorium resolution would 
result in the first refusal by the 
United States to abide by a General 
Assembly recommendation. 

More generally, Washington is 
looking toward strengthening its 
regional associations and _ bilateral 
relationships outside the United 
Nations. These seem more promis- 
ing avenues of policy than the in- 
creasingly unruly world organiza- 
tion. Administration spokesmen this 
month launched a campaign aimed 
at associating this country with the 
European Common Market. And a 
delegation which includes five Cabi- 
net ministers went to Japan to 
solidify trade relations and strength- 
en friendship. 

In the October issue of Foreign 
Affairs, Senator J. William Full- 
bright (Dem.-Ark.), Chairman of 
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the Foreign Relations Committee, 
wrote that the idea of building a 
world order through reorganizing 
the United Nations was “utterly 
fatuous” and “an exercise in 
futility.” His article, widely regarded 
as a clue to the Administration’s 
thinking, urged strengthening the 
North Atlantic community by using 
NATO or the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment as a nucleus. In blunt 
phrases the Senator wrote: “Instead 
of engaging in an arid and irrelevant 
exercise in legalities we would be 
far better advised to seek feasible 
means of building a cohesive com- 
munity of free nations.” 

Premier Khrushchev expressed 
the current Russian attitude toward 
the United Nations this summer 
when, in the presence of Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, he said: “Even 
ff all the countries of the world 
adopted a decision that did not ac- 
cord with the interests of the Soviet 
Union and threatened its security, 
the Soviet Union would not recog- 
nize such a decision but would up- 
hold its rights, relying on force.” 

As for the British and the French, 
their diplomats show a discreet satis- 
faction over the prospects of de- 
creasing U.S. reliance on the world 
body. Their delegates have taken 
0 warning against “the tyranny of 
the majority.” Evidently the great 
powers, who incorporated the veto 
in the Security Council, do not con- 
template being pushed around by 
the new Afro-Asian majority in the 
Assembly. 

The growth in membership has 
had other laming effects. Debates 
are twice as unwieldy as they were 
in the early years because there are 
twice as many members to be heard 
from. And the physical incapacity 
of the present headquarters on New 
York’s East River to accommodate 
all the new members expected in 
the next five or 10 years may force 
the UN to go elsewhere. 

The General Assembly hall, the 
counci! chambers and the committee 
fooms were designed for a maxi- 
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mum of 106 delegations. A few 
more can be squeezed in, but 
eventually the need for expansion 
will provide the Russians with an 
opportunity to press their demand 
that the UN move to some other 
country. Two months ago the So- 
viets suggested a move to Berlin. 


URING THE first half of its cur- 
D rent session, the Assembly has 
made no headway against the major 
threats to peace or against the 
threats to its own continued exist- 
ence. But the accomplishments of 
each session generally come in the 
second half. For one thing, the 
marathon of long policy statements 
that occupies the first weeks gets 
longer with each new member. 

In character and atmosphere, the 
present session hardly compares 
with last year when Khrushchev 
pounded the desk with his shoe; 
famous and colorful leaders like 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, Nasser and 
Castro swept through New York’s 
streets in limousines surrounded by 
roaring motorcycles; the Cubans 
quarrelled spectacularly with a hotel 
keeper; and an Estonian escaped 
from Khrushchev’s ship. Except for 
Hammarskjold’s death, this year’s 
major events have been mainly 
workaday developments. The high 
points in color and drama were 
President Kennedy’s September 25 
speech to the General Assembly 
and the vote of censure against “the 
Government of South Africa or its 
delegate” on October 11. 

The President gave a welcome 
lift to United Nations morale by 
proposing to help the world or- 
ganization in a “decade of develop- 
ment” for poor countries. The U.S. 
will give $2 for every $3 contributed 
by other members, up to a maxi- 
mum contribution of $60 million. 

Another significant development 
was the inclusion on the agenda of 
the question of whether the Chinese 
seat in the UN should be occupied 
by the Nationalist regime on For- 
mosa or the Communist regime in 
Peking. The U.S. shifted tactics on 





the issue; it gave up trying to keep 
China off the agenda in favor of 
referring the issue to a committee 
in the hope of postponing Peking’s 
admission. 

Twelve former French African 
colonies, most of whom are in 
favor of admitting Mainland China, 
agreed to put off the issue for one 
more year. In a complicated deal, 
they bartered their votes for Na- 
tionalist China’s promise not to veto 
the admission of Outer Mongolia. 
Outer Mongolia’s membership was 
paired with that of Mauretania, also 
a former French African colony. If 
Nationalist China had vetoed Outer 
Mongolia, Russia would have vetoed 
Mauretania and the 12 African 
countries would have voted in favor 
of Communist China. 

A Russian resolution demanding 
the transfer of the Chinese seat from 
the Nationalists to the Communists 
will probably be defeated. There is 
a growing suspicion that the Rus- 
sians do not really want Peking ad- 
mitted, fearing it will pursue its 
schism with Moscow by splitting the 
monolithic Communist voting bloc. 

Whatever the consequences of 
the China issue, the prospects for 
the second half of the session are 
not cheerful. Berlin and Laos, the 
two gravest threats to world peace, 
remain outside the orbit of the UN. 
The Algerian rebellion, South Afri- 
can apartheid and nuclear testing 
seem to be immune to anything the 
organization can do. And the UN’s 
prestige has been committed to an 
ill-starred military effort to reunify 
the Congo that has not even enough 
support among the members to en- 
sure the financing of the operation. 

A dark picture. But Leopold 
Senghor, the poet-President of 
Senegal, told the Assembly this 
month that he saw hope in the very 
troubles besetting the world. “You 
see in them, surely, the signs of the 
birth of the world of the future, 
which will be accomplished, no 
doubt, in blood and pain. In truth 
we are, I am convinced, at the last 
critical threshold of mankind.” 


WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By George E. Herman 


To Test 


or Not to Test 


CTOBER 1958 produced two 
O milestones in the history of nu- 
clear weapons testing: The United 
States successfully completed a vital 
series of tests; and the then three 
nuclear powers—Britain, the USSR 
and the U.S.—met in Geneva to 
begin talks on how to prevent fur- 
ther nuclear tests. 

The importance of the U.S. tests 
lay in the final proof of a new and 
revolutionary method for making 
nuclear explosions more efficient— 
“getting more bang from the bomb.” 
This improvement in the ratio of 
the weight of the bomb to its yield 
was a major step forward. In fact, 
it changed the balance of forces in 
the world. 

The Russians had forged ahead 
in the missile race because they 
had boldly designed huge rockets 
to fit the early enormous hydrogen 
warheads. But the new design in 
hydrogen explosives enabled this 
country’s comparatively small rock- 
ets to carry warheads of a yield 
comparable although not entirely 
equal to those topping the big So- 
viet ICBMs. Thus a series of 
American open-air tests, the last to 
date, significantly shifted the bal- 
ance of threats and deterrents. 

In addition, by 1958 we had de- 
veloped our two chief second-strike 
or counter-punch weapons: the 
Polaris system, and the Minuteman 
solid fuel rocket designed to be 
launched from underground silos. 
RSE RR I RRR 258 
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We also had proved out the Davy 
Crockett, a bazooka-launched tacti- 
cal atomic device which could be 
handled by a team of two or three 
men on the battlefield. The U.S. 
was therefore ready to quit testing 
and start producing, confident that 
if tests were banned at this point 
we would be well ahead in nuclear 
weapons. 

Our progress was clear to Soviet 
scientists. The samples of radioac- 
tive dust drifting around the world 
make it possible for each side to 
reconstruct reasonably well what the 
other has done, although not how. 
Still, the situation was not intoler- 
able to either side. The Russians 
had their giant missiles capable of 
carrying perhaps a 10 megaton 
warhead. We had the much smaller 
Atlas and Titan in the works, but 
as a result of the 1958 break- 
through could fit them with 5-7 
megaton warheads. 

There is no need here to chroni- 
cle the earnest fumbling efforts to 
blend technology and diplomacy 
into a permanent, workable test ban 
agreement. It is enough to say that 
after three years of hard work and 
a great deal of real progress, the 
Soviet leadership last March re- 
versed its former stand on many 
issues. Early in September it re- 
sumed testing. 

The nuclear production race, of 
course, had never ceased. Now the 
technology race is wide open again. 
And the United States, through its 
President, must decide whether the 
course of the race requires new 


open-air testing of American de- 
vices. 

First, the President needs some 
answers to key questions: Have the 
Soviet scientists in their latest test 
series exploded any devices of revo- 
lutionary technology which might 
again alter the balance of forces? 
Is the danger to that balance im- 
portant enough to offset whatever 
biological, moral and diplomatic 
damage we might risk in new Amer- 
ican tests? At this writing the ques- 
tions are not yet answered, but 
Washington is making preparations 
to test if necessary. 

Already the pressures on_ the 
President to resume atmospheric 
testing have mounted enormously. 
As the Geneva talks flickered along, 
it seemed common sense rather 
than duplicity to prepare devices for 
early testing if and when the talks 
broke down. In three years Ameri- 
can scientists have cooked up many 
ideas which look good on the draw- 
ing boards and check out well when 
put through the computers, but 
which must be tested to see if the 
theory agrees with the fact. And in 
June, Khrushchev boasted that. he 
too had new devices requiring tests. 

One main difference between the 
American and Soviet approaches to 
renewed testing is that the emphasis 
on our side was on underground 
explosions. Up to $12 million a year 
has been poured into maintaining 
our test facilities. But it has gone 
almost entirely into construction of 
new tunnels at the Nevada test 
grounds. The Pacific Islands facili- 
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ties have slowly disappeared under 
a tangle of jungle growth. 
In Geneva, too, the discussion 


revolved mainly around under- 
ground testing. With Russia posing 
virtuously as the world leader in the 
fight for peace and against fall-out, 
and with detection so easy and fool- 
proof, open-air testing by either side 
seemed temporarily unthinkable. 


OW THE Russians have not 
ay only made atmospheric testing 
thinkable, they have perhaps made 
it urgently necessary. What re- 
quires immediate nuclear testing? 
New tactical devices could help 
overcome Communist superiority 
in manpower, but for the most part 
they can be tested underground. 

How about the neutron bomb? 
At the moment, the neutron bomb 
does not exist in our laboratories 
or on our drawing boards. The 
headline-catching concept of a 
weapon which will swiftly and si- 
lently mortify all living flesh with 
an invisible flash of neutrons, and 
yet leave inanimate objects undam- 
aged, is still something out of sci- 
ence fiction. Angry scientists doubt 
its military value even if it were 
feasible. Some charge that the 
whole idea is merely a gimmick 
dreamed up in the days when test- 
ing was against our policy by those 
who wanted some way of winning 
popular support for new tests. 

Nevertheless, good reasons re- 
main for the resumption of Ameri- 
can open-air tests. One is the Nike 
Zeus, America’s missile defense 
weapon. The radar system which 
will guide the Nike Zeus to the vi- 
cinity of incoming enemy missiles 
will be ready for tests this January. 
But nobody knows for sure where 
an incoming missile can best be 
destroyed. We badly need data on 
what a Nike Zeus warhead can do 
to missiles at various distances and 
at different altitudes. 

The blast effect of a nuclear ex- 
plosion, for example, is given by 
scientists in terms of pounds per 
square inch (psi) of the “overpres- 


sure” (the pressure beyond that of 
the atmosphere) exerted on objects. 
In the upper reaches of an ICBM’s 
flight, where it is moving most 
slowly, there is virtually no air. 
This means that there is nothing 
to propagate a shock wave from an 
explosion, no overpressure except 
from fragments of the explosion 
itself if they reach the target. 

We badly need tests to see wheth- 
er the Nike Zeus can disable an 
incoming missile at high altitudes, 
either by hurtling fragments or by 
irradiation with neutrons. (Every 
nuclear device is a neutron bomb 
in that it emits enormous floods of 
neutrons along with heat and blast 
effects). Such irradiation could 
damage the warhead, possibly even 
explode it, and disable electronic 
mechanisms designed to guide the 
missile in its last fall towards a 
target. The Nike Zeus is a critical 
defensive weapon; the Russians are 
hard at work on a parallel device. 
Perfecting its performance is ex- 
tremely important to U.S. security. 


N GENERAL, our scientists have 
ly up almost all their conclu- 
sions from the 1958 tests. They 
have extrapolated as far as seems 
practicable. Only new tests can 
show what the next generation of 
weapons will be, whether we can 
again importantly reduce the ratio 
of weight-to-yield. That weight/ 
yield ratio is the basic mathematical 
unit in establishing the world bal- 
ance of forces in nuclear devices 
and their delivery systems. 

Against these considerations, and 
against our desire to test Project 
Plowshare devices for the peaceful 
outdoor use of atomic energy, must 
be plotted the cost in increased 
radiation danger to the children of 
the world. There is also the ani- 
mosity of non-nuclear countries to 
be taken into account. 

The Russians have added to the 
radioactive burden of humanity by 
more than 30 per cent with just 
one 50 megaton shot. The entire 
burden from their lengthy test series 


has yet to be calculated. Additional 
American testing in the atmosphere 
will certainly increase the load, even 
if only by a small percentage. 

Balancing the risk of radiation 
damage from tests against the risk 
of total destruction from nuclear 
war is a political and not a scien- 
tific job. It rests upon the President 
of the United States. His advisers 
may tell him the risk of damage 
from our own comparatively clean 
tests is quite small. But it is impor- 
tant and must be grimly weighed 
by any moral nation. 

President Kennedy took office 
determined to do what he could to 
get the stalled Geneva talks mov- 
ing; he put a good deal of his Ad- 
ministration’s energy into exploring 
ways of accomplishing this. Then 
the Soviet negotiators reversed their 
stand on many issues and ended 
hope of a test ban agreement. The 
irritating and contemptuous man- 
ner in which they did it may have 
been calculated to sting the United 
States into resuming nuclear tests 
first. Some in our Government urged 
it. It seemed in fact imminent when 
Khrushchev, unable to wait any 
longer, resumed Soviet testing at 
the beginning of September. 

Preparations for underground 
tests in Nevada were immediately 
authorized. Their announcement 
was held up because the U.S. hoped 
to take advantage of world reaction 
against Soviet tests. The disappoint- 
ing failure of that reaction to mate- 
rialize speeded our entry into the 
testing picture. 

Some U.S. scientists are urging 
that no atmospheric tests be held 
until after the spring rains have 
shown how “dirty” the Soviet tests 
really were. Others fear spring 
radioactivity might start global hys- 
teria and forestall our own tests. 

Meanwhile, crews have started 
clearing away the vegetation cover- 
ing our Pacific testing stations. The 
United States does not intend to 
lose any ground in the nuclear race 
now that Soviet testing has been 
resumed. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


Nixon’s 





Seventh Crisis 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ICHARD M. NIXON is writing a 
4 book. Its pre-publication title 
is “Six Crises.” The crises relate to 
his part in the Alger Hiss case, the 
so-called fund around which Nixon 
so dramatically wrapped his wife’s 
cloth coat in the 1952 Presidential 
campaign, his nearly fatal tour of 
South America, President Eisen- 
hower’s illnesses, Nixon’s clash with 
Khrushchev in Russia in 1959 and 
the Vice President’s crisis of defeat 
in 1960. It won’t make this book, 
but a seventh crisis is coming up: 
Nixon’s fate in the 1962 race for 
governor of California. 

In this state, Nixon is caught in 
bitter internecine Republican war- 
fare—partly of his own making— 
and for the first time in his life 
he faces opposition in a primary 
contest. The opposition is headed 
by Goodwin (“Goodie”) Knight, a 
clever, colorful and sometimes 
savagely ruthless campaigner whose 
hatred for Nixon is something to 
behold. Already it permeates the 
pre-campaign atmosphere with a 
kind of radioactive fallout which 
threatens to make the classic feud 
between the Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys resemble a mild misunder- 
Standing between Damon _ and 
Pythias. 

Nixon has at least two other chal- 
lengers: former lieutenant governor 
Harold Powers, a candidate with a 
pseudo-cowboy image who once in- 
i SRE ee 
EpwarpD P. MoRGAN’S program on 
the American Broadcasting network 
is sponsored by the AFL-CIO. 
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By Edward P. Morgan 


clined toward Nelson Rockefeller 
as his national leader; and Joseph 
Shell, minority leader of the State 
Legislature, who, with some inde- 
pendent oil money behind him, 
qualifies as a spokesman of sorts 
for the GOP right wing. Nixon has 
alienated this group by some rather 
cold observations on the John Birch 
Society and a stand against right- 
to-work legislation, among other 
things. 

Inevitably, Nixon faces the fight 
of his life here. If he loses it, it is 
generally agreed, his Presidential 
ambitions must perish. Knight is 
preparing to do everything in his 
power to insure their demise. Al- 
though Goodie’s flamboyant charge 
that Nixon tried to “buy” his with- 
drawal from the primary race by the 
promise of virtually any state ap- 
pointment he chose has not been 
taken too seriously, Knight’s camp 
is nevertheless preparing an accusa- 
tive public review of almost every 
political difficulty in which Nixon 
has been involved. These add up to 
quite a varied scenario. 

As one San Francisco observer 
put it, “This man Nixon is always 
in trouble.” The latest talk involves 
questions, some of them intensely 
partisan, about the propriety of a 
bargain Nixon made for a house 
and lot in an exclusive section of 
Beverly Hills. Apparently of more 
interest to Knight, however, is the 
story, never completely clarified in 
the 1960 campaign, of a 1956 loan 
of $205,000 to Nixon’s brother 
Donald, by Howard Hughes, the 
aviation millionaire. 


At present, the general feeling of 
political observers is that Nixon 
will win the primary, though Knight 
has wide popularity and insists that 
“not a day goes by” without “some 
Democrat” informing him that he 
is shifting registration in order to 
vote against Nixon in the primary 
next June. It will take more than 
“some” to do the trick, especially 
since much of the state GOP or- 
ganization is heavily pro-Nixon and 
a good deal of Republican money 
is backing him. 

Still, many of Nixon’s strategists 
are worried about the effects of 
a bruising primary fight on him 
and the party. Even should he win 
in June the former Vice President 
faces the fact that registered Demo- 
crats outnumber Republicans in 
California by more than four to 
three. 

Admittedly, some of those Demo- 
crats helped give Nixon the narrow 
margin by which he carried the state 
a year ago (one theory has it that 
much of the support was less pro- 
Nixon than anti-Catholic). And the 
former Vice President may have a 
not-so-secret weapon in an emerg- 
ing political combatant named 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who, ironi- 
cally, seems more warmly disposed 
to support him now than he ever 
was while in the White House. For 
Nixon the risks are great but the 
stakes are high. With Republicans 
in control of both New York and 
California in 1964, the Grand Old 
Party’s chances of putting a man in 
the White House would be immeas- 
urably strengthened. 


‘PURELY AN AMERICAN OPERATION’ 





WesT BERLIN 

r is A 15-minute drive from 
i Cafe K6ln on Friedrichstrasse 
to Cafe Kranzler on the Kurfuer- 
stendamm. Sitting in the Kéln over 
a beer and a bockwurst, you look 
out at American tanks when they 
roll up to the Berlin sector border 
and zero in their cannon on the 
Communist checkpoint a few yards 
away. Sitting in the Kranzler over 
a cup of coffee and a chunk of 
fancy pastry, you scan the Ku- 
damm’s bustle of automobile and 
pedestrian traffic, typical of the 
scene on the main drag of any 
major city. 

On the Kudamm, the blaring 
headlines of the boulevard press 
are the only indications that some- 
thing is happening nearby that in- 
timately involves the future of 
West Berlin: AMERICAN TANKS ROLL 
UP. AMERICANS GIVE VOPOS ULTI- 
MATUM. AMERICAN-SOVIET TANKS 
FACE EACH OTHER. 

West Berliners at the Kranzler 
scan the headlines, dip briefly into 
the stories below and turn to the 
inside pages for a peek at details 
of the coalition crisis in Bonn, for 
scandal and murder stories, pictures 
RE eRe AS om 
NORMAN GELB is covering the Ger- 
man scene as Berlin correspondent 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


The 
Mood 


in Berlin 


By Norman Gelb 


of lush starlets, sports reports and 
lottery winner announcements. 

Fifteen minutes away, a tense 
hush rules the Friedrichstrasse bor- 
der with each side unofficially an- 
nouncing its readiness to fire the 
second shot. But on the Kudamm, 
a traffic cop tickets a car for illegal 
parking, tourists seek out positions 
from which to photograph the ruins 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church, window shoppers drift 
from store display to store display, 
three women emerge from an ex- 
clusive dress shop angrily complain- 
ing because the latest Paris fashions 
haven’t yet arrived. 

The apparent indifference of the 
Berliners can perhaps be attributed 
to the fact that the immediate ques- 
tion on Friedrichstrasse does not 
directly concern West Berlin. It 
concerns the right of American per- 
sonnel in civilian clothes to enter 
East Berlin without stopping for 
clearance from East Berlin police. 
West Berliners tend to think of it 
as a purely American operation. 

They apparently feel that the 
arrival of a few tanks on either 
side of the border is not suddenly 
going to determine their fate after 
16 years of uncertainty. These 16 
years have been crammed with 
crises and ultimatums. A few tanks 
cannot rock the blasé Berliners. 


Those convinced the Americans will 
not let them down are quietly grati- 
fied that U.S. tanks are at the 
border. The relatively few who are 
not convinced continue quietly 
making plans to move to West 
Germany. Excitement is at a mini- 
mum. 

Even at the corner of Koch 
Strasse-Friedrichstrasse, a block 
from the border, where a few hun- 
dred onlookers peek down the 
street from behind police barriers, 
the mood is half curiosity, half 
amusement. The onlookers chuckle 
when an American soldier leans 
out of his tank turret to buy pretzels 
from a vendor. They smile when 4 
West Berlin cop helps a woman 
photographer carry her tripod. They 
laugh when a drunk who has man- 
aged to evade the barriers mingles 
with reporters close to the border 
line and yells, “But it’s free on this 
side,” when police try to dislodge 
him. 

A few try to mob a Russian 
sedan. But it’s not a volatile crowd 
and the vehicle gets through without 
trouble. Those closest to the barrier 
make room for a woman carrying 
a small child so the infant can get 
a look at the “Ami” tanks. 

Clusters of reporters and news 
photographers mingle with soldiers 
and police around Checkpoint 
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Charlic, the whitewashed wooden 
shack that houses the American 
control post on the border. Their 
major hangouts are Cafe K6ln and 
two cafes on the other side of the 
street; one of them, called Hallo 
Bar, boasts of “Hungarian Special- 
ties” which, one learns upon in- 
quiring, amount to the same old 
Berlin wursts. 


HE JOURNALISTS wait on Fried- 
cine for something to re- 
port, retreating out of boredom in- 
to the cafes. The news agency men, 
spotting any minor development 
that their home offices might deem 
significant, keep bolting for tele- 
phones to report that an American 
jeep has arrived with soldiers, that 
an East German lorry has pulled 
up on the far side of the border, 
that it is rumored the American 
tanks with their bulldozer shovels 
are planning to ram aside the zig- 
zag barrier the Communists have 
erected on the crossing point. One 
of the news agencies has paid a 
huge sum for exclusive use of the 
telephone in the apothecary sitting 
right on the border line. The others 
play catch-as-catch-can with the 
phones in the cafes. 


A x 





Communist journalists keep drift- 
ing over the line for a quick look 
at the tanks and a chat with their 
Western colleagues. The diplomatic 
sedans of various Communist em- 
bassies in East Berlin scuttle back 
and forth, their occupants staring 
glumly ahead as if oblivious of the 
tanks. Soviet military jeeps and 
sedans make occasional sorties 
through the border, some bound 
on official business, some to scout 
the terrain, stern expressions always 
on the faces of the uniformed men 
inside. 

The rumors are fast and furious 
on Friedrichstrasse: Es geht los um 
drei uhr—It’s going to happen at 
three o'clock. (What’s going to 
happen?) General Lucius Clay is 
on his way to the border to direct 
the operation personally. (What op- 
eration?) The Provost Marshal, 
Colonel Robert Sabolyk, a tough, 
competent man, has slugged an East 
German policeman. (Firmly denied 
by the Colonel.) The Soviet Com- 
mandant, Colonel Andrei Solovyev, 
has said that since Soviet officers 
cannot be stationed on the border 
of the “sovereign German Demo- 
cratic Republic,” perhaps they 
should be stationed at Checkpoint 





Charlie. (That story from a visiting 
Communist reporter.) 

When the action is about to be- 
gin, when American soldiers armed 
with new M14 rifles board the jeeps 
that are to escort an American 
civilian vehicle past East Berlin 
police, the reporters are pushed 
back into the cafes. The onlookers 
at the corner are shoved behind 
the line of the buildings. The only 
sound is the roar of the tank 
motors. 

A few minutes later the operation 
is complete. The onlookers crowd 
back into view. The reporters pour 
out on the street looking for their 
stories. 

“The whole episode,” a West 
Berliner complains, “was put on for 
the press,” ignoring the fact that 
for the first time since the Berlin 
airlift, American determination to 
defend Western rights in the divided 
city has gone beyond mere written 
or verbal protests to the Soviet 
Union. 

Back at Cafe Kranzler a few 
minutes later, two men, smearing 
whipped cream on their walnut 
tortes, dispute the qualities of the 
German version of My Fair Lady 
which has just opened here. 





CAFE KRANZLER ON THE KURFUERSTENDAMM: A FEW TANKS CANNOT ROCK THE BLASE BERLINERS 
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THE CHURCH AND THE FALANGE 





Priestly 


Soul-Searching 


MADRID 
WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO a junta 
Te mutinous Army officers de- 
clared war on Spain’s democratic 
Second Republic. With ecclesiastical 
support, military aid from Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, and the 
financial backing of Juan March, 
a billionaire smuggler-turned-bank- 
er, and a group of aristocratic land- 
owners, the military brought Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco to power. 
Leaving only a little slime behind 
them, here and there, German 
Nazism and Italian Fascism have 
been flushed down the drain of his- 
tory. Franco’s own fascist move- 
ment, the Falange, fattened for so 
long on privilege and graft, is now 
a wizened caricature, abandoned by 
all but the beneficiaries of its 
patronage. Juan March and the 
landowners are flirting with the 
Monarchists, ready to abandon the 
General at the drop of a hatchet. 
Today, only two pillars of any 
substance remain to uphold the 
Franco regime: the Army and the 
Church. The army remains solid, 
though it is increasingly sensitive 
to Monarchist and _ ecclesiastical 
pressure. But the Church is be- 
ginning to look a somewhat un- 
steady pillar. 
EN Nc a Cl 
RAY ALAN is a British correspondent 
who has reported on Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East for many years. 
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in Spain 
By Ray Alan 


Cardinals and bishops still wel- 
come the dictator unctuously on his 
provincial tours and employ his 
Vatican-approved title, “Caudillo of 
Spain by the Grace of God.” They 
still give thanks for the “National 
Crusade” which, at a cost of one 
million casualties, imposed him on 
his nation. The Primate of Spain, 
Cardinal Pla y Deniel, who has pub- 
licly supported the Caudillo for a 
quarter of a century, still praises 
his “model” concordat with the 
Vatican, and has approved the use 
of a catechism which teaches chil- 
dren to denounce democracy and 
freedom of the press in crudely 
totalitarian terms. 

But in 1960 Cardinal Pla issued 
a sharply worded protest against 
illiberal practices in the official (and 
only) labor unions, the head of 
which, José Solis Ruiz, has for 
years been one of Franco’s most 
faithful collaborators. Last year, 
too, individuals claiming to repre- 
sent Catholic Action fraternities 
known to be obedient to the Cardi- 
nal-Primate’s political guidance es- 
tablished contact with the Spanish 
socialist underground and the so- 
cialist party’s exiled leaders in 
France. 

Shortly after the U.S. Democratic 
party’s victory in November (inter- 
preted throughout Western Europe 
as heralding a liberal trend in 
American foreign policy), the 


cadres of the Hermandades Obreras 
de Accién Catélica, (HOAC, the 
Catholic Action workers’ fraterni- 
ties) and a lively Catholic youth 
movement, the Juventud Obera 
Cathélica (JOC), were authorized 
by their ecclesiastical mentors to 
form a clandestine political move- 
ment, the Christian Democratic 
Left, that would cooperate with the 
non-Communist opposition to the 
Franco regime. The HOAC now 
constitutes the back-bone of the 
new underground organization. 

This summer the Socialists, 
Catalan autonomists and a few 
smaller Republican groups, pub- 
lished a joint manifesto announcing 
the formation of a “Union of Demo- 
cratic Forces” whose aims are to 
fight the Franco dictatorship “by 
all useful means” and set up a pro- 
visional government entrusted with 
the task of re-establishing essential 
liberties and ascertaining the views 
of the Spanish people on the future 
shape of their institutions. Among 
the founder-members of this al- 
liance were “Cardinal Pla’s friends” 
—as an angry Falangist put it—in 
the young Christian Democratic 
Left. 

Cardinal Pla’s task is a delicate 
one. While seeking to preserve the 
Catholic Church’s present privileges 
within the Spanish state—in parf- 
ticular its monopoly of religious im- 
struction and its right to inspect 
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and supervise the orientation of all 
other forms of education—he can- 
not be unmindful of the anti-cleri- 
calism its association with oppres- 
sive regimes has provoked in the 
past in Spain, France and Latin 
America. And he must somehow 
bridge the gap that has developed 
within the Church between, on the 
one hand, the prelates and older 
priests who played an active part 
in Franco’s “National Crusade,” 
and, on the other, the younger ec- 
clesiastics, including at least two 
bishops, who are frankly appalled 
by the corruption and moral apathy 
bred by a generation of “Crusader” 
rule. 

Two books now circulating il- 
legally in Spain have scandalized the 
clergy—-the older ecclesiastics be- 
cause of the books’ indiscretions, 
the younger priests because of the 
light they cast on events hitherto 
obscured by propaganda. The con- 
troversial volumes are the first of 
five being published privately in 
France under the collective title 
El catolicismo y la Cruzada de 
Franco by a Basque priest who 
signs himself “Juan de Iturralde.” 
(One authority believes that the 
pen-name covers a _ group of 
priests.) They are sold only to 
members of the priesthood—their 
author does not want to discredit 
the Church but to “help it cleanse 
one of its limbs”—and they are ex- 
pensive: The sales of the first two 
volumes must help finance the three 
yet to come. 

Book One is based largely on 
the personal papers of Cardinal 
Goma, a former Primate of Toledo, 
and of a Jesuit dignitary in Rome. 
It describes in merciless detail the 
part played by the Spanish _hier- 
archy, the papal nuncio in Madrid, 
and the Jesuits, in the preparation 
of the “Crusade” against Spanish 
democracy. Book Two describes the 
Church hierarchy’s role in the first 
six months of the Spanish war: 
There is the same sober concern 
for detail, the same withering con- 
tempt for the pharisees. 
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Scores of copies of both volumes 
have been destroyed in Spain; and 
the surviving prelates mentioned in 
them have tried—with the aid of 
the Spanish Foreign Ministry and 
the papal representative in Paris— 
to obtain assurances that no more 
books will follow. But “Juan de 
Iturralde” is himself in France now 
—under the protection, it is said, of 
an influential anti-Jesuit bishop— 
and there are rumors that Cardinal 
Pla y Deniel has no objection to 
seeing the die-hard wing of the 
Spanish Church lose a few feathers 
provided “Juan de Iturralde” con- 
tinues to restrict the circulation of 
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his work to the clergy. So it is 
probable that Book Three will 
shortly be crossing the Pyrenees 
Mountains in the customs-exempt 
trunks of itinerant Spanish ecclesias- 
tics. 


tween lower and higher clergy 
on the issue of the Church’s relations 
with the Franco regime is nowhere 
more marked than in the Basque 
provinces of Northwest Spain. Ac- 
cording to a _ responsible local 
source, about 10 Basque priests 
were shot and more than 160 im- 
prisoned for defying the Franco 
dictatorship in its early years. And 
since the end of World War II 
nearly 300 have gone into exile 
abroad. 

Twice recently, groups of Basque 
priests have published clandestine 
anti-Franco periodicals. On both 
occasions they were called to order 
by their bishops and publication 
ceased. Last year 339 priests in the 
region signed and presented to their 
bishops a  4,000-word protest 
against the “oppression, injustice, 
torture, brainwashing and servility” 
which, in their view, characterize 
Spain’s present regime. 

“It has become normal practice,” 
the Basque priests wrote, “for men 
to be imprisoned for months or 
years, according to the whim of an 
official, and then charged before 
a special tribunal with ‘rebellion 
against the State,’ merely because 
they do not consider those who 
govern us infallible. . . . It has be- 
come normal practice to torture 
and beat the innocent simply be- 
cause a policeman or a civil guard 
suspects them. . . . The Spanish 
press and radio have become in- 
struments for distorting and de- 
forming public opinion—responsible 
public opinion has been uprooted 
and destroyed—and we have no 
representative parliament, no politi- 
cal freedom, no free trade unions. 

. An immense propaganda ma- 
chine, controlling all information 
media, has built up a quasi-idola- 
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trous cult around the Chief of 
State.” 

The bishops again came to the 
regime’s rescue and tried to sup- 
press the protest. However, a copy 
was communicated to the socialist 
underground which printed it, 
whereupon whole congregations 
signed it in support of their priests. 
The papal nuncio angrily accused 
the 339 of being “like soldiers guilty 
of treason”. 

But Cardinal Pla y Deniel ex- 
pressed more moderate disapproval, 
and the HOAC, in which he takes 
a special interest, was frankly sym- 
pathetic. It drew attention to two 
passages in the protest referring to 
“the abyss which is widening day 
by day between the clergy and the 
public” and “the clamor of accusa- 
tions made against us [because of] 
the contradictions between Christian 
doctrine and the conduct of this 
regime which calls itself Christian 
and enjoys the firm support of the 
Catholic hierarchy”. 

HOAC militants point out that, 
while religious fervor has cooled off 
in other areas, 40 per cent of the 
Basques still go to mass regularly. 
Similarly, the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Montserrat in Catalonia—a 
“notorious” center of anti-Franco 
Catalanist feeling—is one of the 
most popular excursion- and pil- 
grimage-centers in the entire coun- 
try. 

In Madrid, Valencia and Bar- 
celona, the HOAC says, fewer than 
15 per cent of the population go to 
mass. Despite intense religious in- 
doctrination, 80-85 per cent of 
Spanish university students have 
serious reservations about the com- 
portment of the Church, according 
to private surveys. A “radio padre,” 
Fra Benancio Marcos, is quoted as 
having told his Madrid listeners that 
there are now fewer practising 


Catholics in Spain than 30 years 
ago, and that far too many of those 
who do go to church are chiefly 
concerned with obtaining a priest’s 
recommendation for a job, a per- 
mit or an apartment. 
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T IS AGAINST this background 
i that one must view the emer- 
gence of the Christian Democratic 
Left and Cardinal Pla’s recent pro- 
tests against the monolithic nature 
of the official trade-union move- 
ment. After having coexisted with 
the Falangist Sindicatos for a 
generation, he now writes: 

“Is it true that the trade-union 
movement does not allow its mem- 
bers to petition it? If so, the 
Sindicatos are simply a totalitarian 
organization, like the Hitlerite and 
Soviet labor unions. . . . One can- 
not act today as one did 20 years 
ago. Then, it was officially believed 
in Spain that the totalitarian states 
would win the war and that the 
totalitarian system was the best. No 
one would dare say that in the West 
today.” 

Many industrial workers first pay 
their compulsory dues to the official 
Sindicatos, the Cardinal points out, 
and they make “voluntary contribu- 
tions to the local cells of clandestine 
socialist or Communist organiza- 
tions.” So long as there is no legiti- 
mate Left-wing opposition, the 
workers will be bound to gravitate 
towards the socialist and Commu- 
nist undergrounds; therefore, the 
Cardinal reasons, let us serve both 
Church and State by allowing the 
HOAC to campaign and lobby 
within the official unions and even 
to compete with Falangist nominees 
for union posts. 

Such a concession would proba- 
bly win the Catholic Action brother- 
hoods a greater measure of work- 
ing-class confidence and support 
than they enjoy at present and 
equip the new Christian Democratic 
Left with substantial trade-union 
foundations. But it would split, and 
might even destroy, the Falange. 
General Franco would grant the 
concession only if he were con- 
vinced that the Falange had out- 
lived its usefulness and the time 
had come to alter the nature of his 
regime. Of this there is no sign. 

The inclusion of the Christian 
Democratic Left in the recently 





formed Union of Democratic Forces 
is widely interpreted in Spain as 
signifying that if a Republican goy- 
ernment succeeds General Franco 
the Catholic Church will not op- 
pose it. This would spare Spain the 
resumption of a feud which in the 
1930s degraded both Church and 
Republic. 

But Cardinal Pla has more than 
one investment in his portfolio. 
While holding in his left hand the 
clandestine Christian Democratic 
movement, the Cardinal-Primate 
appears to be staking a good deal 
with his right—if only in terms of 
public sympathy—on the empire- 
building of Opus Dei, a wealthy 
secret lay order whose 12,000 or 
so members occupy influential posts 
in General Franco’s cabinet (four 
or five portfolios, including those 
of Commerce and Finance), the 
civil service, the Instituto Nacional 
Industria (which controls most of 
the nationalized industries), bank- 
ing, real estate, journalism, broad- 
casting and the universities. Last 
October, with the Vatican’s_ bless- 
ing (and over the opposition of the 
Jesuits, who are contemptuous of 
the new order), Opus Dei even 
created a new university at Pam- 
plona—the only private university 
in Spain—one of whose aims is to 
inculcate the order’s beliefs among 
students from abroad. 

The order is surprisingly un- 
popular. The machinations attrib- 
uted to Opus Dei are—like the real- 
estate dealings of its Jesuit rivals 
—a standard subject of gossip, and 
it is even accused of hiring strong- 
arm gangs to beat up its critics. 
When a gang attacked Barcclona 
law students who had made fun of 
Opus Dei during their rag last 
January, policemen present refused 
to intervene, saying: “They are 
from el Opus”. 

But the Opus formula will pre- 
sumably pay dividends should an- 
other authoritarian regime succeed 
the present one. The hierarchy ob- 
viously feels it cannot afford to 
neglect this eventuality. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Doing 


Something about 


NLY YESTERDAY I heard some- 

one say that everyone talks 
about the weather and no one does 
anything about it. This old and 
pointedly untrue crack is commonly 
attributed to Mark Twain. Yet no 
book, essay or lecture of his that I 
know of contains the remark. And 
since Twain was one of the sharp- 
est old boys we ever had among 
us, I find it hard to believe that he 
ever said anything of the sort. 

The whole subject of the weather 
and what we have done about it 
was brought home to me the other 
day while I was storing the summer 
screens in the attic. Preparing for 
winter, | got to wondering why our 
Mississippi pilot is blamed for a 
remark which everyone keeps re- 
peating for lack of anything better, 
in an obviously strained attempt to 
be funny. In fact, the only other 
human activity which we make 
more of a fuss about and spend 
more energy on is the production 
of food. 

Except for planting, cultivating, 
reaping and preparing the various 
kinds of nutriment, our adaptations 
to the weather are our most con- 
stant and absorbing activity. Win- 
ter and summer, night and day, 
indoors and out, a good deal of 
time is spent in an endless attempt 
to adjust ourselves to the weather. 

As what we call civilization be- 
comes more complicated, our ef- 
forts to make the climate more tol- 
erable grow increasingly expensive 
and. on the whole, successful. Only 
a couple of thousand years ago our 
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the Weather 


ancestors in Northern Europe de- 
pended upon caves, torches and 
candles for artificial light and heat. 
In the main, they took the weather 
as it came and endured what they 
could not avoid. Our silly saying 
was almost true then; 
very little was done about 
the weather. 

But those days have 
long since passed. Most 
of our building is done 
to protect us against the 
cold and wind. Furnaces 
permit us to regulate the 
heat within these build- 
ings to insure our health 
and comfort. And for 
those who must work in 
the open air in winter or are fond 
of winter sports, we have clothes 
which are both warm and comfort- 
able. Indeed, the manufacture of 
clothing suited to the various sea- 
sons is probably the greatest of all 
our industries. 

During the hotter months air con- 
ditioners achieve veritable miracles. 
Hospitals can now have their tem- 
peratures regulated according to 
doctors’ instructions. Even factories 
and office buildings are generally 
kept cool enough to allow for a 
maximum of comfort and efficiency. 

We seldom think of the automo- 
bile as a modifier of our relation 
to the weather. When I was a boy, 
though, my family had a_horse- 
drawn carriage with a great leather 
top supported by a system of rods. 
If it rained while we were on the 
road, there were heavy leather cur- 
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tains to be rolled out and pinned up. 
At best, this ancient device pro- 
tected us from only a part of the 
rain and none of the snow and cold. 

Now all that is changed. Today 
practically everyone has a car and 
can keep warm and dry 
while moving at an 
astonishing speed. The 
weather no longer inhibits 
travel the way it used to. 
3 By simply turning on the 
car heater, we can be 
comfortable driving even 
on the coldest day. 

So far as the means of 
travel are concerned, we 
have almost completely 
defeated the weather. 
Thanks to an abundance of con- 
veniently located motels we can 
drive clear across the country in 
perfect comfort. And journeys by 
boat or airplane from continent to 
continent have become so easy as 
to seem commonplace. 

How can anyone say, then, that 
we don’t do anything but talk about 
the weather? We have done so 
much about it that we can choose 
our climates. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans are just now trooping off to 
Florida or California as the birds 
fly. 

The next step in mastering the 
weather will be to get the hurricane 
by the tail, subdue it, and give or- 
ders to the rain, snow and wind. 
But the mere ability to predict the 
weather’s course and prepare for it 
in advance should be counted as a 
victory for scientific man. 


JAPAN’S LOWER DEPTHS 





Tokyo 

HE BIG PROBLEM facing Japan 

Te the moment is rather pleas- 

ant as such things go: The economy 

is growing too fast. Hence prices are 

rising and the foreign-trade account 
is in the red. 

Since he took office last year, the 
favorite call of Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda has been: “Double 
the national income in 10 years.” 
But the economy is growing at a 
rate to startle the Prime Minister 
and befuddle the gloom-makers of 
the opposition, who a year ago 
thought Ikeda too sanguine. It is 
a rare country indeed that has to 
worry about holding down economic 
growth rather than stimulating it. 
No doubt Britain would wish that 
the causes for the softness of the 
pound in the world market could 
be similar. 

Yet, despite its over-exuberant 
economy, Japan is still a sort of in- 
between country—ahead of the rest 
of Asia, to be sure, but behind 
Western Europe. Not even the 
poverty of the Italian South can 
drag that country’s per-capita wealth 
down to the Japanese level. And, 
only the great concentration of 
Japanese wealth in Tokyo brings 
the per-capita wealth of this me- 
- 2 I ST 
EDWARD SEIDENSTICKER, a veteran 
correspondent based in Japan, is 
a contributor to many periodicals. 
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A Life 
of Quiet 
Squalor 


tropolis up to something like the 
level for all of Italy. 

If one needs a reminder of dy- 
namic Japan’s poverty, he can be 
fairly certain of having it with some 
regularity. This is especially true in 
the season just over, the summer, 
which seems to goad the urban 
slum-dweller into a blind rage. The 
police can be grateful that the politi- 
cal demonstrators of other seasons 
are asleep or down at the beach 
while the slum-dweller is running 
amuck. In the dog days of 1960, 
there was an ugly riot in the Sanya 
district of Tokyo; this year there 
was a series of still uglier riots in 
the Kamagasaki district of Osaka. 
The two areas are those to which 
any reasonably well informed Japa- 
nese would send an outsider asking 
for a slum, just as he would refer 
an inquirer after a high, graceful 
mountain to Fuji. 

Both districts are inhabited pre- 
dominantly by day laborers. With 
them are various lesser groups, 
ranging from the settled bourgeoisie 
of shops and inns to prostitutes, 
their hangers-on and gangs of ex- 
tortionists. Each district happens to 
be fairly near what was once a 
quarter for licensed prostitution; 
when these were outlawed in 1958 
the prostitutes executed a strategic 
withdrawal, to the advantage of no 
one save perhaps their pimps, more 
in demand now than they were 
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under the old system. It has been 
estimated that one Kamagasaki 
dweller in 10 has a criminal past. 

The day laborers’ lot can be a 
very unhappy one. There is a saying 
that you do not need a knife to 
kill a day laborer in Japan: A 
week or 10 days of rain will do the 
job as efficiently. Although no one 
really need starve today, the con- 
sumption of the cheapest foods— 
bowls of gruel that sell for the 
equivalent of two or three cents— 
rises in Sanya and Kamagasaki 
when the weather is bad. Even when 
it is good the worker is frequently 
dependent on unscrupulous labor 
brokers; the public employment 
services are inadequate. 

Most people who come to the 
two districts have no more inten- 
tion of staying permanently than 
does the person who steps inside 
a church to avoid a shower. There- 
fore they do not go through the legal 
registration procedures, a fact which 
complicates the operations of what 
public employment agencies there 
are. It also tends to keep children 
on the streets rather than in school. 
In extreme cases, children are not 
only without legal residences; they 
have no legal existence. There are 
many mothers who flee maternity 
hospitals in the night to avoid pay- 
ing their bills, and fail to reg ster 
the babies they take with them. 

The typical slum residence is 4 
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cheap inn, charging prices that 
range from the equivalent of 10 to 
60 or 70 cents per night. The lowest 
class has tiers of little holes that 
pass for rooms, each capable of 
accommodating two sleepers rather 
as a double bed would accommo- 
date them, but not allowing suf- 
ficient head room to stand up, and 
ventilated by a hole perhaps a foot 
square. 

One can see why outbursts of 
violence come in the summer. In 
the winter it is not too difficult to 
keep warm, but in the humid tight- 
ness Of a Japanese urban summer 
night it is impossible to be any- 
thing but miserable without at the 
very least cross ventilation and a 
certain discreet distance from the 
nearest sleeping body. 

Even the heat would probably 
not lead to violence if it were not 
accompanied by chronic resentment 
at the police. The Sanya riot of 
1960 was aimed entirely at the 
police, and the Kamagasaki riots 
of 1961 began with attacks on the 
police and moved on to such pranks 
as setting fire to trucks and taxis 
and stopping trains. The slum 
resident seems to feel that the 
policeman is his enemy, failing to 
protect him from the extortionist 
and treating him as if he himself 
were a criminal. 

“The way a policeman has of 
looking you from head to foot when 
you ask him a question,” said one 
man shortly after the rioting, “is 
enough to make you want to kill 
him.” And newsreels of the Osaka 
disturbances suggest that the police, 
so admirably restrained in their 
handling of political riots, are not 
very gentlemanly when the rioters 
are non-political. 


NE STRIKING FEATURE of the 
0 slum-dwelling day laborers is 
their lack of interest in politics and 
their tendency to be conservative, 
if anything at all. Most of them, 
hot being registered, do not vote. 
But those who offered political 
Views to interviewers during and 
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after the riots generally indicated 
support for the governing conserva- 
tives. 

This is perhaps due as much to 
the workers’ age as to anything 
else. In Japan, as in most countries, 
conservative opinion rises in direct 
proportion to age. There is little 
need in Osaka and Tokyo today 
for an able-bodied young man to 
go to work as a day laborer, and 
the result is that the depressed class 
in Sanya and Kamagasaki is made 
up predominantly of men in or ap- 
proaching middle age who have 
come upon hard times and lack the 
stamina or the resilience to go to 
work for an electronics plant. Dif- 








ficult though their lot is, the prob- 
lem is thus not as serious as it 
would be if the middle and high 
schools of the country were pour- 
ing a flood of graduates into Sanya 
and Kamagasaki. (Nor does it seem 
likely that the Socialists and Com- 
munists will be able to exploit the 
unrest. ) 

By itself, this might seem like a 
callous reason for not being really 
disturbed by the rioting. But there 
are other and better reasons. Reports 
since the Kamagasaki riots suggest 
that the Japanese labor broker may 
be losing his power, and that he 
is no longer able to have his way 
by force as he once was. A ditch 


digger with a little initiative has an 
increasingly good chance of find- 
ing his ditch without mediation. His 
wages are now close to $2.50 a day. 
Even with 10 days of rain or toping 
per month a single man has enough 
to get by on—one of many indica- 
tions of the recent improvement in 
living conditions for the lowest 
Japanese classes. 

A cynic might take comfort from 
the belief that more money will not 
do the Japanese workman much 
good in any case—a variant of the 
notion that the poor should not 
have bathtubs because they only 
keep coal in them. Unfortunately, 
there is some evidence to support 
this view. As the wages of day 
laborers rise, the percentage of men 
who rent rooms by the month and 
so save money for better things 
does not rise accordingly. Per-capita 
expenditures for liquor do. 

Yet the most remarkable thing 
about the underprivileged Japanese 
is how little he seems to demand, 
and how little he makes do with. 
A local magazine aimed at foreign- 
ers recently warned that it was 
dangerous for them, as well as for 
prosperous Japanese, to be seen in 
Sanya or Kamagasaki. I myself have 
had long rambles through both dis- 
tricts without any feeling of being 
threatened or even resented. And 
I have more than once been in 
Sanya, and not in the least fright- 
ened, at a time when I would not 
have been comfortable in a similar 
district of New York. 

“The poorer districts of Tokyo,” 
said the novelist Nagai Kafa some 
years ago, “are squalid, to be sure, 
but when compared with like places 
in New York and London they have 
about them a certain quiet, a hush, 
a tranquility.” The quiet is oc- 
casionally broken today, but the 
remark continues to be meaningful. 
There is something easy-going about 
even the worst-blighted districts of 
Japan that keeps them from being 
merely grim. Indeed, the breaks in 
the silence may themselves be a 
sign that things are getting better. 
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NEW GAMBIT IN THE SOUTH 








By Louis E. Lomax The 


Fallacy 


of Tokenism 


E HAVE just experienced a 
Wi... kind of September. 
Schools opened in the South with- 
out howling white mobs in the 
Streets, with a new, “moderate” 
mood evident. Prudent Southern 
conservatives have succeeded in 
getting the mobs out of the streets 
and away from the schools by ar- 
guing that such behavior is ruinous 
to business and invites direct Fed- 
eral intervention. Implicit in this 
argument is the warning that if 
white violence continues the result 
will be more integration of schools 
than the courts had at first ordered. 
The South’s new battle line, this 
autumn, is “tokenism,” not total de- 
fiance. The gambit is to willingly ac- 
cept a little rather than be forced 
to accept a lot. 

Had an orderly integration of 
schools in Atlanta, Dallas and New 
Orleans taken place the year after 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
there would have been cause for 
great rejoicing. Six years ago, this 
would have been proof of the 
South’s ability to behave correctly 
in the face of an admittedly difficult 
mandate. Instead, however, the 
South has made its finest gesture 
at a moment and in a manner which 
suggest that local school districts 
cannot be left to their own inertia 
on the matter of integration. 
SS Se LL a RR 
Louis E. LoMax, a freelancer, is 
author of The Reluctant African and 
the forthcoming The Negro Revolt. 
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As a Negro born in the South, 
as one with deep personal and 
family ties in that troubled sector 
of our Republic, I find this regret- 
table. I knew the South would 
hesitate before integrating, but I 
did not expect it to become so vio- 
lent and ugly. Once the violence 
and ugliness came, I expected the 
South to regain its senses and insti- 
tute a broad and comprehensive 
change. This, alas, has not occurred. 

“This is a monstrous thing,” 
Reverend Samuel Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Atlanta chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, said 
to me on the eve of school opening. 
“They took the most invidious sec- 
tions of other cities’ pupil-place- 
ment programs and put them into 
practice here.” Similar sentiments 
are heard from civil rights leaders 
in other cities where peaceful token- 
ism marked the start of the new 
school year. But the ultimate evi- 
dence of the South’s continuing 
basic insincerity in regard to school 
integration is compiled in the re- 
port of the President’s Civil Rights 
Commission: 

© Of the 2,839 Southern school 
districts that practiced segregation 
before the 1954 decision, only 733 
had taken some step toward integra- 
tion as of May 1959. 

© In the two years 1959-61, 
only 44 additional school districts 
began desegregation; the number of 
pupils involved was “minimal.” 


Thus the last two years have 
actually seen a drop in the pace of 
school desegregation. Commission 
members, including those from the 
South, were unanimous in_ their 
criticism of this situation and in 
suggesting that Federal action be 
taken. 

They proposed that Congress 
enact legislation requiring every 
school district to begin desegrega- 
tion by the close of 1963. The 
proposal is praiseworthy, to be 
sure, but the prospects for its enact- 
ment are not bright. If Kennedy is 
to get this bit of legislation through 
the Congress, he will have to exert 
more power on Capitol Hill than he 
has demonstrated thus far, and 
show less willingness to horse trade 
on the issue of civil rights. 

Not long ago in these pages 
(“The Unpredictable Negro,” June 
5), I wrote that the Negro’s ad- 
vance is directly proportional to his 
ability to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in time of international crisis. 
The Freedom Riders have proven 
me right. There was no way the 
Administration could prosecute its 
case in Berlin in the name of free- 
dom for the West German people 
while faced with the continuing 
newspaper headlines from Jackson, 
Mississippi. It was inevitable that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (ICC) would strike down 
segregated waiting rooms and other 
terminal facilities. 

The advance, and it is a notable 
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one, came Americans, 
Negro and white, were willing to 
make personal sacrifices; they were 
not willing to wait for legislation and 
changes of Southern hearts. De- 
spite Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy’s plea that they slow down 
while the President was engaged in 
international conferences, the Free- 
dom Riders kept up their efforts. 
The result was that the younger 
Kennedy himself asked for the ICC 
ruling to eliminate segregation in 
terminal facilities. 

This underscores the real threat 
of the new “moderation” being 
preached in the South. The Negro’s 
patience has worn thin: Tokenism 
is little short of an insult in an era 
when men are being asked to die 
for freedom. For us, token integra- 
tion is further proof that winning 
the law suit is not winning the case. 
I hope the President will get school 
desegregation legislation through 
Congress. If not, next September 
will see a new approach to in- 
tegrating our classrooms. America 
is dealing with an impatient, un- 
predictable Negro. 


aie © aor SWIFT and major 


advances are made in the 
area of race relations,” said the 
Reverend Doctor Gardner Taylor 
on a recent television program, 
“Negro leadership will pass from 
the hands of responsible veterans to 
those whose preachments threaten 
the very foundation of our nation.” 
And it is the foundation of this na- 
tion that is at stake. 

The easiest thing would be for 
the country to slip into a compro- 
mise on the race question. Once 
token integration is established in 
every state there will be a great 
temptation to sit back and relax. 
Negroes, that is to say the Negro 
power elite, will be particularly 
tempted to sit down and rest awhile. 
This is understandable. Being a 
Negro in America is a hard and 
continuing burden, a cross one bears 
in addition to the woes of normal 
life. But there can be no relaxation 
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—indeed, the Negro masses and 
student leaders will not allow it— 
until the Negro has been completely 
absorbed into the American body 
politic. 

The new kind of September, with 
its deceptive moderation, is in fact 
old hat. To quote James Baldwin, 
“Who needs it?” When we sued 
to enter public schools as equal 
citizens, our real objective was to 
destroy the notion of Negro in- 
feriority: That, and only that, is al- 
ways the Negro objective. Segrega- 
tion is but a catch phrase to articu- 
late the white population’s frenzied 
efforts to make itself and us believe 
that we are inferior. Integration 
is our reply; it is how we say we 
are equal. If an effort toward in- 
tegration results in a compromise 
that begs the question of our equali- 
ty and dignity as individuals, it has 
obviously failed to achieve what we 
had in mind. Thus tokenism, or any 
other “ism” that makes peace with 
the assumption that we are some- 
how different or inferior, will not be 
accepted. Rather, Negroes will do 
one of two things: either hammer 
away until we are absorbed into 
the American fabric, or spiritually 
withdraw from this nation and let 
come what may. 

Dick Gregory, the Negro comic, 
remarked the other day that it 
would be nothing short of panic if, 
as of nine o’clock on a given 
morning, every Negro looked every 
white man he met straight in the 
face and then roared with laughter. 
Indeed, that would not be funny 
to see. And, like most comedy, 
Gregory’s jibe came close to the 
truth. There is in the American 
Negro attitude a growing with- 
drawal. 

For two months J criss-crossed 
the country as producer of the TV 
documentary, Walk in My Shoes. 
I came home with an almost eerie 
feeling of wide Negro agreement 
that the white power structure does 
not intend to do the right thing 
as far as civil rights is concerned. 
I had the feeling that many Negroes 


are beginning to wonder if white 
people would be capable of true 
democracy even if they wanied to 
institute it. This, of course, is pr- 
cisely the Black Muslim argument 
and it has rubbed off on many 
Negroes who have no affiliation 
with, or particular love for that 
movement. 

As a result of this doubt, Negroes 
are tempted to abstain in spirit from 
the life of the nation. This is a com- 
plex and vaporous thing. As Saint 
Paul admonished that the Christian 
has to be in the world but not of 
it, the Negro is finding an inward 
urge to feel better than—and there- 
fore withdraw from—general Amer- 
ican morality. 

Personally, I find this frightening. 
I doubt that the Communist menace 
is anything like the danger this na- 
tion will face if 20 million of its 
citizens completely loose faith in 
its essential and basic integrity. This 
could, and would, be worse than 
war; it would be the collapse from 
within that would, indeed, bury us. 
Already, though the daily press 
slicks it over, our basic international 
crisis is our awkwardness with non- 
white peoples: Latin America, Afri- 
ca and Asia—on the whole, that is 
—are neutral against us. The 
reasons for their neutrality, and for 
the Negro’s disenchantment, are 
essentially the same. It will take 
more than token integration to 
change the trend. 

The American race problem is 
the white man’s noose. We can file 
the lawsuits and stage the sit-ins, 
but the white man alone can take 
the rope from around his, and our, 
neck. Law can go only so far; then 
the basic goodness of the people 
must take over. 

If we are really to have a new 
kind of September, American in- 
dustry, labor and government must 
join forces in a determined effort 
to integrate the nation. Change 
must be accepted because it is right 
and because the country’s survival 
depends upon it. Until this happens, 
all else is a tinkling symbol. 
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SECURITY THROUGH COOPERATION 





Piecemeal 
Disarmament 


LONDON 
UBLIC OPINION itself is power- 
Pp: enough to insure that gov- 
emments of the great powers will 
continue to proclaim general and 
comprehensive disarmament a ma- 
jor policy goal. Khrushchev’s at- 
tempt to keep the Soviet Union’s 
new series of nuclear tests secret 
from the Russian people shows that 
even he is sensitive to public pres- 
sure in this field. Then, too, Khrush- 
chev may be sincere in offering the 
West total control and inspection 
once total disarmament is achieved. 
Certainly the technical and political 
problems of inspection become less 
formidable as the area in which they 
are to apply is extended. 

Yet even the Russians have had 
to concede that a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement can only be 
achieved by stages over a substan- 
tial period of time. Although some 
psychological advantage may be 
gained by relating each stage in 
such a plan to the final goal of total 
disarmament, the fundamental prob- 
lem remains: Given the asymmetry 
of the strateg'c situation of the Com- 
munist and Western powers, it is 
very difficult to find a means of 
relating any degree of partial dis- 
armament to an appropriate system 
of control which does not give an 
unfair advantage to one side. 
SE AER cee ae 
Denis HEALEY is Labor Member of 
Parliament for South East Leeds. 
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By Denis Healey 


The Western powers surely can- 
not be blamed for insisting that the 
control body be allowed to verify 
the level of arms and forces remain- 
ing after any measure of disarma- 
ment has been carried out. If this 
were not so, the side which has 
given too low a figure for its initial 
strength would increase its superi- 
ority over the other with each reduc- 
tion made. On the other hand, 
Khrushchev’s objection to an initial 
verification of each side’s total forces 
is not unreasonable; for such a veri- 
fication would give the West almost 
as much secret information as an in- 
spection system required for total 
disarmament, without the corre- 
sponding degree of security against 
surprise attack. 

If United States confidence is 
justified, most Russian military 
secrets will be revealed to the West 
as it develops effective reconnais- 
sance satellites. This development 
would remove some of the USSR’s 
objections to formal inspection sys- 
tems for partial disarmament meas- 
ures. As Western intelligence im- 
proves, partial control systems may 
become politically more feasible in 


particular fields—e.g., over the 
means of delivery for strategic 
nuclear weapons. But strategic 


asymmetry will still pose difficult 
problems for any program of com- 
prehensive disarmament by stages: 
It is not easy to relate reductions in 
the foreign military bases on which 


the West depends with restrictions 
on Russia’s ability to deploy her 
large land armies anywhere on her 
periphery in Europe and Asia. 

Moreover, as national armaments 
are reduced, the composition and 
powers of the international disarma- 
ment authority assume a more and 
more critical importance. The au- 
thority would become increasingly 
concerned not only with controlling 
the military balance between the 
great powers but also with provid- 
ing a substitute for that balance as 
the main guarantor of order among 
the smaller powers, whose relative 
military strength would tend to grow 
as comprehensive disarmament got 
under way. 

This issue underlies Khrushchev’s 
demand for a troika to run the 
United Nations Secretariat—as in- 
deed he has admitted. When the 
West attacks him for refusing even 
in principle to risk Soviet security 
on the impartiality of an interna- 
tional body, it should remember 
that the same refusal has been pro- 
claimed in the last year by both 
Kennedy and de Gaulle. It is, of 
course, also implicit in the Security 
Council veto. In the case of Russia, 
there is the additional difficulty that 
to conceive of an international so- 
ciety to which both Communist and 
capitalist countries owe the same 
allegiance is blasphemy against the 
doctrinal basis of Soviet diplomacy. 
The first condition and final result 
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of general and comprehensive dis- 
armament, however, would be world 
government. 

Thus, though no doubt the recent 
Soviet-American statement on the 
principles of disarmament marks a 
step forward, there is small ground 
for hope that the two countries will 
make rapid progress toward a prac- 
tical program for comprehensive 
disarmament by stages. Yet Khrush- 
chev has repeatedly insisted that he 
is not prepared to consider meas- 
ures of partial disarmament, still less 
the sort of arms control measures 
so much discussed in the United 
States, whose purpose is essentially 
to stabilize the balance of military 
force at the present level. This was 
indeed the Soviet leader’s public 
reason for abandoning the search 
for an agreement to ban nuclear 
tests just when American conces- 
sions seemed to put it within reach. 


DO NOT think this means all 

hope of disarmament is dead 
for the time being. Khrushchev 
himself has recently revived the 
Rapacki Plan for arms control in 
Central Europe as a contribution 
toward a settlement of the Berlin 
problem, although this is at first 
sight a clear example of the sort 
of partial disarmament he rejects 
elsewhere. Perhaps the clue to this 
apparent inconsistency lies in the 
contrast between a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement which is 
limited regionally, and a measure 
of partial disarmament which is 
world-wide in scope and directly in- 
volves the homelands of Russia and 
China in inspection and control by 
non-Communist agents. Khrushchev 
has drawn this distinction more than 
once by using the analogy that the 
Soviet Union would never allow out- 
siders into her front parlor or bed- 
room, though it might permit them 
in her garden. 

In fact, it may be wiser to see 
regional agreements about areas 
outside the USSR not so much in 
the context of disarmament—a 
word to which a very rigid meaning 


is now given by Soviet orthodoxy 
—as in the context of security ar- 
rangements between Russia and her 
potential enemies, a _ persistent 
theme in Soviet diplomacy. It has 
long been obvious that, in Central 
Europe, an area of great political 
instability, each side has more hope 
of achieving security by agreement 
on limiting the arms race than by 
the hopeless pursuit of a decisive 
local superiority. 

The events of the last few months 
should have warned the West that 
NATO cannot hope to shift the 
balance of conventional forces in 
its favor when it is so much easier 
for Russia to reinforce her own 
troops from the Soviet hinterland. 
At the same time, Khrushchev 
should have realized that the U.S. 
will not be able to resist German 
pressure for atomic weapons except 
in the framework of a regional arms 
control agreement which covers con- 
ventional as well as nuclear forces. 

Inspection would be less of a 
bogy to Russia in a regional agree- 
ment: With the main forces of both 
sides unaffected, the West could not 
apply the information received to 
any decisive military advantage, and 
existing espionage and reconnais- 
sance systems leave the Soviets few 
secrets in Eastern Europe anyway. 
For this reason I believe there is a 
real chance of negotiating an arms 
control agreement in Central Eu- 
rope which, whether rightly called 
“disarmament” or not, would great- 
ly add to the security of both sides. 

True, a regional arms agreement 
between Russia and the West in 
Central Europe would not last in- 
definitely unless followed by further 
agreements elsewhere, for the type 
of mutual confidence required to 
sustain it might prove no less in- 
divisible than peace itself. But it 
would at least gain time for progress 
on other problems of disarmament 
—half of the potential members of 
the nuclear club in the next 10 years 
would be directly affected. Above 
all, if it worked, the example of 
such cooperation on security might 


embolden both sides to experiment 
with variants of the regional concept, 

Perhaps the most interesting pos- 
sibility, one which has been aired 
by Soviet as well as Western ex- 
perts, is that of approaching com- 
prehensive disarmament of the 
great powers themselves by dividing 
each country into a number of re- 
gions to be chosen in turn by its 
adversary for total disarmament 
under control. Under this plan, 
neither side would expose all its 
military secrets to the other until 
the last stage, but the right of the 
adversary to choose the order in 
which the regions would be brought 
into the disarmament system— 
rather like the quota of on-site in- 
spection in the proposed atomic test 
ban agreement—would enormously 
reduce the chance of keeping a 
decisive military superiority undis- 
covered. 

This idea may also be too sophis- 
ticated to be realistic. But unless 
disarmament soon begins to reduce 
the military potential of the great 
powers themselves, the smaller 
powers will not tolerate the sort of 
regional agreement which freezes 
them permanently in a position of 
inferiority. I believe that in Europe 
there is still just time for the U.S. 
and Russia to obtain the consent 
of their allies to such an agreement, 
providing it is linked with a satis- 
factory settlement of political issues 
like Berlin. In the Far East, Russia 
has already lost whatever chance 
she may once have had of getting 
China’s consent to a similar agree- 
ment; this may be the underlying 
reason for the collapse of the test 
ban talks. The emergence of China 
as 4 nuclear power in her own right 
may now be inevitable and im- 
minent, with consequences as dis- 
agreeable to the Soviets as to the 
West. If so, the chances of adapting 
the pattern of world politics to meet 
the situation could be decisively im- 
proved if in Europe, Russia and the 
West have begun at last to seek 
their security in cooperafion rather 
than competition. 
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N THE PAST, disarmament agree- 
| ments during periods of interna- 
tional tension have proved impos- 
sible. Some relaxation of tension 
and some degree of mutual trust are 
always prerequisites for agreement 
on either disarmament or control 
of weapons. After World War I, 
for example, the Allies disarmed 
Germany under the pretext that 
such action was necessary to enable 
all other European nations to dis- 
arm. But the disarmament confer- 
ence which attempted to enforce 
this aim proved fruitless. 

Most disarmament conferences 
are unsuccessful because, even if 
the agenda limits discussion to 
specific categories of weapons, the 
conference must take into account 
not only all types of arms but the 
total power position of the contend- 
ing parties. The relatively stronger 
competitor seeks to preserve the ad- 
vantage and the relatively weaker 
party seeks to improve its position. 
The French fear that even a dis- 
armed Germany was potentially 
stronger than France was the de- 
Cisive reason for the failure of the 
post-World War I disarmament con- 
ference. French anxiety was justi- 
fied, since the German industrial— 
and thus military—potential was in 
fact greater. 

Industrial potential is an im- 
portant element in arms negotia- 
tions. One of the difficulties in at- 
taining an agreement at the present 
time is that even if nuclear stock- 
piles are destroyed, one cannot 
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with 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


destroy the scientific knowledge 
which lies at the foundation of nu- 
clear capabilities. 

President Kennedy’s recent ad- 
dress to the United Nations, in 
which he proposed a fresh start in 
negotiating an arms agreement, has 
been widely hailed as a cause for 
new hope. But the old difficulty 
remains. The Russians insist they 
will not allow. inspection before 
complete disarmament has been 
achieved. The West regards an in- 
spection system as a sine qua non 
of disarmament. Although Soviet 
and Western scientists reached 
tentative agreement on a policy 
which would permit partial disarma- 
ment and partial inspection to in- 
crease gradually until the demands 
of both sides were met, this accord 
had little influence on the political 
negotiations. 

Despite all efforts, then, the pos- 
sibilities of controlling atomic weap- 
ons by explicit accords do not seem 
too bright. There is some chance, 
however, that if we do not stumble 
into a catastrophe by miscalcula- 
tion or misadventure, tacit agree- 
ments may be reached. This would 
lessen the peril, though not elimi- 
nate it. 

Our fate may be to live for a 
century under the threat of nuclear 
holocaust. The price of our se- 
curity will be a continued posture 
of both firmness and flexibility, and 
an absence of hysteria. Hysterical 
moods could easily rob us of a clear- 
headed approach to the complex 


and perplexing issues which will be 
our daily bread for decades to come. 
And if we lose our heads, we may 
lose our lives. 

Such a posture is difficult for a 
nation which has suffered no major 
frustrations in its brief history and 
has won every war it has fought. 
Now—at a time of seeming omni- 
potence—it faces difficulties and 
frustrations which seem so much 
greater than those it surmounted in 
the days of its infant impotence. 
The national power of the United 
States has grown by leaps and 
bounds. But the complex pattern of 
history in which the national will 
must express itself has grown at an 
even faster pace. It will require 
more grace than is now available 
to survive the hazards of this era. 

All the ideas of historical prog- 
ress generated in the 18th and 19th 
centuries have been refuted by cur- 
rent history. The triumph of man 
over natural forces does not, as our 
fathers believed, inevitably result in 
the triumph of good over evil; it 
increases the potentialities of both 
good and evil. What could be more 
vivid and ironic proof of this than 
the vast potential for good and evil 
inherent in nuclear power? 

We may be tempted to believe 
that the destructive possibilities are 
more real than the creative ones 
—and also more imminent. It is 
worth keeping in mind, however, 
that without the nuclear dilemma 
Berlin might well have ignited 
World War III. 
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of the 


Wilderness? 
By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


HE FICTION OF Robert Penn Warren is one of the 
most puzzling phenomena in modern American 
literature. He is our only best-selling novelist who 
is also an important poet and critic, our principal 
“man of letters” novelist in the European tradition. 
Warren is enormously gifted, and his novels are in- 
tensely serious, resolutely devoted to the major prob- 
lems of the ethical and religious life. Yet they have 
been increasingly flawed by the most preposterous 
hokum, and the plot of one recent one, a beautiful 
Southern belle’s discovery that she is a Negro slave, 
would seem too corny for Frank Yerby. Warren’s 
latest novel, Wilderness (Random House, 310 pp., 
$4.95), offers an opportunity to explore this paradox. 
Warren once wrote of John Milton that his poems 
present a variety of subjects, but only one theme. That 
theme, he said, “is the nature of justice, the relation of 
human will to Divine Will, the relation of Good to 
Evil: in short, as Milton put it, the justification of 
‘God’s ways to man.’ ” Warren might have been writing 
about himself; the theme he finds in Milton is the 
theme of almost everything he has ever written. But 
his six previous novels—Night Rider, At Heaven's Gate, 
All the King’s Men, World Enough and Time, Band 
of Angels, The Cave—show a developing inability to 
express his theme in fictional action. More and. more 
the characters become puppets, and the philosophy 
blares out in great gusts of rhetoric from one or another 
mouthpiece, or from the author himself. Some of War- 
ren’s short stories show, particularly in their endings, 
the influence of Hemingway’s understatement; the 
novels unfortunately show the increasing influence of 
our alternative tradition, Faulknerian overstatement. 
Wilderness, subtitled “A Tale of the Civil War,” is 
the story of Adam Rosenzweig, a young Bavarian 
Jew with a deformed foot, who comes to America to 
fight for the cause of freedom in the Union Army 
during the Civil War. Kept out of the Army by his 
deformity, Adam manages, after a series of ironic 
adventures, to shoot and kill a Confederate soldier on 
the Wilderness battlefield. 
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The plot is unusually episodic for Warren, consisting 
of a series of scenes without connecting narrative. At 
the climax of the book’s action, Adam’s employer Jed 
Hawksworth, a sutler with the Union army, is robbed 
and murdered in the night. Adam assumes that the 
murderer is the Negro Mose Crawfurd, Jed’s other 
employe and Adam’s friend, but Mose never reappears 
in the book, the matter is never cleared up, and the 
novel simply goes on about other business. Another 
episode, an encounter with “Dr.” Mordecai Sulgrave, 
a W. C. Fields type at Gettysburg, has no connection 
with the action, but allows Warren to write a comic 
set-piece in the picaresque tradition. 

Much of the book’s style is pretentious and over- 
blown, like a bad poem. It begins “If the mountain 
had not gleamed so white,” followed by five other 
rhetorical “iffy” clauses without predicates, to explain 
why Adam cannot go back into the old life of his 
dead father. When Warren wants to say that Adam’s 
voice sounded harsh, he writes: “No, it was not like 
a croak. It was as though the creature that would 
croak had bulged his throat and then broken forth, 
croaker and croak in one.” At times, Warren shifts 
into the dreadful second-person he sometimes favors, 
and Adam pictures a scene, “Where all the hard eyes 
fixed on you and withered you away.” 

Some of the book’s events are preposterous enough 
to fit the pretentious style. Aaron Blaustein, a rich 
Jewish merchant who befriends Adam, tells him that 
he no longer prays, but that when he goes to his store 
and puts on his old black alpaca coat, “it is, in a way, 
like praying.” The uneducated Jed lectures Adam on 
the philosophy of freedom and being, one more in 
Warren’s long line of backwoods ontologists. The ef- 
fective cause of Mose’s killing Jed, if he did kill him, 
is a thoroughly unbelievable sequence in which Mose 
threatens Jed if Jed ever again calls him a “black son- 
of-a-bitch,” and Adam then says the fatal phrase. 
Another scene, in which a murderous hillbilly named 
Monmorancy Pugh is controlled by Adam with a re- 
volver Pugh knows to be empty, is simply ludicrous. 
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A major fault is that Adam, an educated libertarian 
whose father fought in the German Revolution of 1848, 
is motivated entirely by mystic slogans, without a 
single political idea. “To fight for freedom” is his most 
concrete articulation, followed by: “I must do what 
I have to do,” “I must not hate him or I shall die,” 
“Only in my heart can I make the world hang together,” 
“We always do what we intend,” and such. Not only 
has Adam never heard of Karl Marx, he has never 
even heard of Carl Schurz. 

Warren has always shown a tendency to debunk or 
debase motives in his work, as though a reductive ex- 
planation for an act were automatically truer than a 
noble one, or at least more acceptable to the world. 
In this novel, a sailor who helps Adam enter the United 
States illegally insists that his concern was impersonal 
and whimsical, Jed explains that he defied a North 
Carolina courtroom and testified on behalf of a slave 
for no better reason than hatred of his father, and Mose 
reveals that he saved Adam’s life out of the purest 
selfishness. In Adam’s case, his motives are not ex- 
posed as selfish, they are merely evaporated away. 

Wilderness has a peculiar tendentiousness, perhaps 
not conscious in its author. All the sins against the 
Negro it exhibits are the sins of the North. Adam lands 
in New York in the midst of the Draft Riots, and 
he sees his first Negro as a hanged and mutilated corpse 
on.a lamp post, followed by scenes of Negroes being 
horribly massacred with kitchen knives. The sport of 
the Union troops in the book is having Negroes with 
their hands tied behind them duck for crumbled dollar 
bills in a tub of flour, and we watch a brutal and 
sadistic Northern soldier hold their heads under the 
flour until they are almost suffocated. It is important 
and useful for the North to be reminded of its own 
guilt toward the Negro, but it is perhaps necessary to 
remind the author of Segregation: The Inner Conflict in 
the South that Southern guilt was and continues to 
be infinitely worse than ours, and that no one would 
learn that fact from this Civil War tale. 


CTUALLY, Wilderness is a better book than these 
A strictures suggest. Compared to Warren’s previ- 
ous three novels, it is a spare and economical work. 
If some of its details seem preposterous, we can read 
it, not as realism, but as a symbolist fable like Kafka’s 
Amerika. As such, it is initiatory, the transformation 
of a crippled Jewish immigrant boy into a whole 
American man, the Americanization of Adam. As a 
folk tale, the book has a coherence that it lacks as 
a realistic novel: Aaron’s invitation to Adam to re- 
Place his dead son, the farm girl Maran’s implied in- 
Vitation to Adam to replace her dying husband, are 
Visibly the temptations that would turn the hero from 
his quest. Mrs. Pugh, warning Adam against her hus- 
band’s murderous intentions, arming and instructing 
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him, is obviously the ogre’s wife or king’s daughter of 
fairy tale. Perhaps the murder of Jed is never solved 
because the only important thing about it is Adam’s 
realization that Jed died in his place, died sacrificially 
to save him. 

After the erotic teasing of Band of Angels and the 
pervasive sexuality of The Cave, Wilderness is a re- 
markably chaste book. Adam realizes at one point that 
“I am nearly thirty years old, and I have never lain 
with a woman.” By the last scene he has become a 
man, but he is still virgin. Adam is shown two sexual 
visions in the book: the sight of Maran’s large beautiful 
breast as she nurses her baby, and the sight of Mollie 
the Mutton’s large unbeautiful rump as she is whipped 
for prostitution in the Army camp. He is fascinated 
and held by both visions, the innocent and the de- 
praved, but he flees a relationship with Maran as 
resolutely as he flees a roll in the hay with Mollie. 

Some of the symbols in the book are extremely ef- 
fective. Adam’s foot, deformed from birth, symbolizes 
the nature and fate that he and every man must bear; 
he is stubbornly determined to be a soldier “with that 
thing hung on me”; and the book’s final transformation 
is quite properly Adam’s replacement of the special 
boot he had had made for the foot with the ordinary 
boot of the man he killed. Through all his adventures, 
right to the final battle in the Wilderness, Adam carries 
the satchel his uncle had given him, containing prayer 
book, prayer shawl and phylacteries. The special boot 
and the satchel, his only possessions, symbolize his 
divided inheritance, and after the last scene he will 
walk out of the Wilderness leaving them both behind. 

If the book’s covert point is Northern guilt toward 
the Negro, its overt point is the futility of war. Pugh 
was a Christian pacifist; in his effort to evade Con- 
federate service he shot a conscripter, and he ends 
as a murdering bushwhacker. Mrs. Pugh rejects any 
motives for the war. “They is killen fer killen,” she 
says bitterly. The man Adam shoots is a starving 
soldier he had been happy to feed a moment before. 
“The hardest thing to remember,” Aaron had told 
Adam back in New York, “is that other men are men.” 
Adam discovers his consubstantiality with the Con- 
federate soldiers only in the act of murdering one. 

Ultimately, Warren transcends his regional loyalties 
in an affirmation of undifferentiated America, and be- 
yond that of undifferentiated mankind. In the year 
of that ghastly farce the Civil War centennial, when 
we have bigger weapons than minnie balls, Warren 
reminds us that even where freedom and slavery stand 
opposed, their differences are relative rather than ab- 
solute, and war is not the way to resolve them. Robert 
Penn Warren’s powerful talents sometimes seem lost 
in the thicket of his bad habits. But Wilderness may 
represent not where he is going but where he has been, 
and may mark his emergence into the clearing. 
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WALLACE MENDELSON’s interest- 
ing study, subtitled Conflict in the 
Court, contrasts the judicial tem- 
peraments and constitutional phi- 
losophies of Justices Hugo L. Black 
and Felix Frankfurter. It belongs 
with The People and the Court by 
Charles L. Black Jr., except that the 
latter was limited to the opposing 
constitutional philosophies of the 
two justices and left out all con- 
siderations of personality, includ- 
ing their names. 

Black’s book was criticized for 
what it omitted; Mendelson’s is be- 
ing criticized for what it does not 
leave out. But if the Constitution is 
what the judges say it is, then ju- 
dicial review is not only the opera- 
tion of abstract legal philosophy; it 
is also the expression of specific 
men whose judgments are formed— 
at least in part—by their values. 

After a painstaking study of 
Supreme Court opinions, Mendel- 
son describes Black as a man who 
“understands the power of the ele- 
mental. His characteristic tools are 
the great, unquestioned verities. He 
draws no subtle distinctions. The 
niceties of the skilled technician are 
not for him. His target is the heart, 
not the mind. . . . In a word, Mr. 
Justice Black is an idealist. His 
wisdom is the wisdom of the great 
idea. . . . He insists that we live up 
to our highest aspirations—and 
when we fail to do so he would 
save us from ourselves.” His ideal- 


ism “is deeply colored (some might 
say compromised) by sympathy for 
what the New Deal called ‘the for- 
gotten man.’ ” 

Frankfurter, at the opposite pole, 
“is a pragmatist. His wisdom is the 
wisdom of experience. His forte is 
reason, not hallowed bias or noble 
sentiment. He has little confidence 
in the capacity of judges to sit in 
judgment upon the community, to 
erase its errors—if such they be. He 
counts more on man’s ability to 
learn than to be taught.” Frank- 
furter “accepts our compromises 
with eternity as the essence of the 
law—and leaves us free to grow 
with experience; to learn the les- 
sons that come with self-inflicted 
wounds.” 

Mendelson examined the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the 59 
cases from 1941-59 that in- 
volved the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLSA). Except in the four 
that were decided unanimously, 
Black voted consistently “pro- 
labor,” while Frankfurter upheld 
the workers’ claims in 32 cases. 
“Black apparently read FLSA in 
the spirit of its sponsors’ aspirations. 
Frankfurter seemingly saw the same 
language in the light of . . . [the] 
compromise which Congress had 
struck between the hopes of FLSA’s 
friends and the fears of its op- 
ponents.” 

So too, states Mendelson, in other 
cases where the contest was be- 
tween a worker and an employer: 
Black was “generous with discre- 
tionary review at the request of in- 
jured workmen,” but “a bit miserly 
with appeals as of right involving 
legal issues presented by business- 
men.” In short, Black was on the 
side of the worker, the consumer 
and “the forlorn criminal-case de- 
fendant.” 

The contrast is sharpened as 
Mendelson looks at the Supreme 
Court cases involving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC) and 
the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). During one period, Black 
voted to sustain the NLRB in 20 


out of 21 instances, the ICC in two 
of 15, while Frankfurter voted for 
the NLRB in 16 of 21 cases and 
the ICC in 13 of 16. In a later pe. 
riod, Black favored the ICC in two 
out of 10 cases and the NLRB in 
only eight out of 18. “If the Justice’s 
attitude in the one area remained 
constant, in the other it seems to 
have changed. The Taft-Hartley 
Act . . . had intervened.” 

Mendelson’s evaluation of the 
two Court members is clear from 
the following: “For Mr. Justice 
Black, plainly the essence of law 
is Justice—as he sees it. And he 
sees it with benign sensitivity to the 
plight of the ‘needy.’ . . . In con- 
trast, the essence of law for Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter is regularity and 
uniformity.” 

But the picture is not that simple. 
Mendelson implies that Black 
almost always voted in favor of 
unions; yet it was he who wrote 
the Court’s opinion in the Lincoln 
Federal case (1949), in which the 
so-called Right-to-Work laws were 
upheld as constitutional. In the 
Hughes case (1950), he joined the 
rest of the Court in upholding an 
injunction on the picketing of a 
place of business conducted to com- 
pel employment of Negroes in pro- 
portion to the Negro customers. 
And it was Black who wrote the 
Court’s opinion in Giboney (1949), 
in which an injunction on peaceful 
picketing was upheld when the pur- 
pose of the picketing was found to 
be in furtherance of restraint of 
trade, although clearly the ultimate 
objective of the union was to better 
wages and working conditions. 

On the other hand, despite 
Frankfurter’s deference to legisla- 
tive enactments, his leaning toward 
“regularity and uniformity” and his 
belief that “a democracy need not 
rely on the courts to save it from 
its own unwisdom,” he voted with 
the other eight Justices to overrule 
Plessy vs. Ferguson (1896). This 
decision declared unconstitutional 
the school segregation statutes of 
17 states and an act of Congress 
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which compelled segregated schools 
in the District of Columbia. 

Thus the record shows that Black 
has at times disregarded “the plight 
of the ‘needy’” and the commands 
of “absolute” constitutional guaran- 
ties, and that Frankfurter has 
joked beyond the “neutral” law to 
justice. Black is not all heart and 
Frankfurter is not all head. 


France 
from Dior 
to de Gaulle 


THE NEW FRANCE 
By Edward R. Tannenbaum 
Chicago. 252 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by 
PHILIP M. WILLIAMS 
Professor of modern history, 
Oxford University; 
co-author “De Gaulle’s Republic” 





EDWARD TANNENBAUM is to be 
congratulated on this bold attempt 
to describe modern French society 
and culture—from Dior to de 
Gaulle, from Piscasso to the presse 
de coeur, from movies to music— 
in little more than 200 pages of 
text. As the title indicates, he 
rightly, if unfashionably, empha- 
sizes France’s modernization, con- 
centrating on the revolutionary 
changes of the last 50, and espe- 
cially the last 10, years. Foreigners 
in general and Americans in par- 
ticular have heard quite enough 
about the heritage of the French 
past, a message which generally 
flatters a reader’s prejudices and 
teinforces his suspicions. 

The book inevitably invites com- 
parison with Herbert Luethy’s 
France Against Herself, to which it 
provides a most welcome antidote. 
Although Tannenbaum’s pages are 
enlivened by fewer sparkling half- 
truths than those of Luethy (who 
admittedly often clothed them in 
fespectable but utterly unmemora- 
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ble qualifications), his writing is 
always readable and lucid. While 
purveying much sociological infor- 
mation, he never lapses into ban- 
ality and only once into jargon. 
And he also can turn a sharp 
phrase: Of those Frenchmen who 
refused to adjust to colonial eman- 
cipation he remarks, “They could 
not escape from the world—they 
could only keep it waiting.” 

Now and then Tannenbaum 
seems determined to drag in every 
significant name, even if the refer- 
ence is so brief as to be useless. 
It really does not help much, for 
example, to be told of Emanuel 
Mounier only that “His philosophy 
of Personalism maintained that the 
human individual is not an object 
to be observed but a center of re- 
orientation for the objective uni- 
verse.” 

For the most part, though, that 
very French virtue, a sense of 
balance, is one of Tannenbaum’s 
strengths. He sees the merits as well 
as the failings of the most powerful 
of all French conservative forces, 
the educational system. He recog- 
nizes that the workers, with whom 
he sympathizes, shared with the 
restrictionist employers, whom he 
dislikes, the responsibility for 
France’s former slowness in econ- 
omic modernization. He knows 
that the damning charge of “Ameri- 
canization” is often brought by 
conservative Frenchmen unwilling 
to admit that the new developments 
they dislike are in fact products of 
the taste or inventiveness of their 
own countrymen. 

Tannenbaum also has perceptive 
things to say about the diminshing 
differences between Frenchmen of 
north and south, town and country. 
And his summing-up of the readers 
of the Tintin comic-strip has a wider 
application: “They want to be in- 
dependent and mobile (both socially 
and geographically), but they want 
the rest of the world to stay put 
so that they will know where they 
are when they get there.” 


Though he offers many shrewd | 
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remarks on politics, the author is 
not always at home in this field. 
It is not true that the social reforms 
of “David Lloyd George’s Liberal 


government” after 1909 enabled 
Britain to escape the syndicalist 
movement which George Clemen- 
ceau’s and Aristide Briand’s tough 
policy toward strikes failed to avert 
in France. It is a serious howler to 
include among Pierre Mendés- 
France’s electoral allies in 1956 the 
Christian Democrats, who were his 
bitterest opponents. 

Tannenbaum thinks that French 
political parties have been too much 
attached to idealist abstractions and 
too little to real group interests. I 
can think of several parties (some 
would say all) to which the op- 
posite charge would better apply. 
He complains that Frenchmen 
clutter up their political conflicts 
with bogus ideological “isms”—but 
some of these have no more reality 
than “Bevanism” in Britain or 
“Modern Republicanism” in the U.S. 
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No two writers covering this ex- 


tensive 


ground would distribute 


their attention in quite the same 
way. I should like to have seen 
more space given to the new gen- 
eration of young Roman Catholic 
leaders in the labor unions and the 
peasant organizations. I think, too, 
that Tannenbaum reduces the Eur- 
opean idea too narrowly; it is more 
than a diplomatic conception of 


Franco-German cooperation. 


The 


myth of a united Europe has less 
influence on government in the 
Fifth Republic than in the Fourth, 
but it has struck the imagination of 
many Frenchmen. Though the ideal 
has by no means been realized, it 
is not an illusory fraud like the 
French Union concept to which the 


author compares it. 


In particular, when he discusses 
the growing conformity of the 
masses (about which he has many 


acute things to say), 


Tannenbaum 


surely attaches too little importance 


to the dynamic minorities. 
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He can 


write, for example: “People stil 
resent laws that threaten their politi. 
cal and economic rights, but there 
is less questioning of the authority 
of the state itself than in the past,” 
This is a phrase that reads oddly in 
a year when priests and students 
and intellectuals are in prison for 
encouraging desertion and helping 
the Algerian nationalist rebels, while 
Army officers and members of Par- 
liament are sentenced for mutiny 
and revolt. 

Of course, the author refers to the 
condition of the Army, and hints 
at its alienation from the nation. 
But it is not altogether just to dis- 
miss General Jacques Massu as a 
champion of “racist nationalism,” 
nor altogether wise to underesti- 
mate the revolutionary fire and 
spirit of sacrifice which possess the 
younger officers, almost alone 
among Frenchmen—whatever one 
may think of the purposes for which 
these theoretically admirable quali- 
ties may be exploited. 

These criticisms imply no gen- 
eral disagreement with Tannen- 
baum’s political judgments, which 
are mostly balanced, pithy and 
shrewd. It would be hard to better 
his description of the atmosphere 
of the great sit-in strikes of 1936 
(“like Christmas in an _ orphan- 
age”); or of the Poujadists in 1958 
(“ambulance-chasers running after 
other people’s lost causes”); or of 
the traditional French attitude to 
ward the state (like “that of draftees 
in a modern army, where the goals 
are to preserve one’s individuality, 
evade the regulations whenever 
possible, and obtain special privi- 
leges, preferably on a permanent 
basis”). 

It has been said that President 
Kennedy’s intelligence advisers pre- 
scribed this admirably discerning, 
readable and knowledgeable work 
as an introduction to France today. 
If this is true, perhaps a word of 
congratulation (une fois n'est pas 
coiitume) might after all be spared 
for the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency. 
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Robin Hood 
of the 
Taurus 


MEMED MY HAWK 
By Yashar Kemal 
Pantheon. 371 pp. $4.95. 


Reviewed by 
GABRIEL GERSH 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
“America” 





MODERN TURKISH writing is in- 
extricably bound up with the de- 
velopment of the Turkish Republic. 
The overthrow of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the emergence of a national 
consciousness, and the subsequent 
social, political and linguistic re- 
forms created generally favorable 
conditions for the growth of a na- 
tional literature. More particularly, 
the substitution of the Latin for 
the Turkish alphabet and the re- 
moval—at least from the written 
language—of the mass of Persian 
and Arabic words that had encum- 
bered Turkish, provided, for the 
first time, a means of communica- 
tion between the intelligentsia and 
the people. 

The novel was a new and un- 
tried medium for the writers of the 
early Republic. Those few Turkish 


novels written before the 19th 
century were poor imitations of 
Arabic and Persian works; 19th 


century novels were colorful at- 
tempts in the manner of Victor 
Hugo and Gustave Flaubert, written 
in either florid Ottoman or French. 
Thus novelists of the Republic were 
faced with an unfamiliar literary 
form, a radically changed and still 
changing language, and the limited 
inspiration that the political and so- 
cial problems of contemporary 
Turkish life could provide. 

Yashar Kemal, whose book 
Memed My Hawk was published in 
Turkey in 1955, is the first Turkish 
hovelist to overcome these national 
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barriers. Born in 1922 near Adana 


in the southern part of the country, 
Kemal received little formal educa- 
tion and spent his early youth in 
occupations ranging from field 
worker to reporter. He is a mem- 
ber of a group of young “social” 
writers whose works deal with the 
lives and problems of the lower 
classes of Istanbul, the Anatolian 
peasants forced into suburban in- 
dustry and the peasants faced with 
the painful readjustments of the 
agricultural revolution and rapid 
modernization of Turkish life. 

Like many of his fellow writers 
in the Middle East, Kemal is wary 
of a Westernized veneer that can 
corrupt without producing any 
genuine civilizing influence. One 
reason for the outstanding success 
of this novel is his sympathetic and 
loving treatment of the folklore and 
peasant traditions of his native 
Anatolia. 

In Memed My Hawk, Kemal has 
achieved a universality of theme 
within a Turkish framework. Slim 
Memed, the novel’s hero, is the son 
of a poor widow living in a Taurus 
mountain village, held in bondage 
by the “Agha,” a rapacious and 
tyrannical landlord. After he is 
beaten and starved by the Agha, 
Memed flees to the hills in order 
to reach the sea. On the way, he 
comes upon a village where there is 
no Agha—‘“everyone is his own 
Agha,” an old man tells him—and 
vows to liberate the villages of his 
own region and give every man a 
plot of land and a donkey of his 
own. 

Memed is recaptured but escapes 
again, taking with him his beloved 
Hatché, the fiance of the Agha’s 
nephew. During the pursuit, he kills 
the nephew and wounds the land- 
lord. Hatché is imprisoned and 
Memed, in the time-honored man- 
ner, takes to the mountains as a 
bandit. He becomes a sort of Robin 
Hood of the Taurus, directing his 
efforts to freeing the peasants from 
their landlord’s oppression. 


Eventually, having failed to kill 


the Agha, disillusioned by the 
cowardly villagers to whom he has 
offered freedom, Memed snatches 
Hatché from prison and retreats to 
a hiding place in the mountains. 
When Hatché is killed by police 
bullets, he gives his baby son to 
a friend and becomes a lonely 
avenger, disappearing into mysteri- 
ous oblivion once he has finally had 
his revenge on the old tyrant. 

Memed’s various feats of courage 
are less interesting than his develop- 
ment into a leader. He is not only 
a death-defying Robin Hood, but 
also a philosopher, a moralizer and 
a man imbued with the social ideals 
of the new Turkey. Kemal’s hero 
embodies the spirit of a young na- 
tion in revolt against the corruption, 
degradation and injustice which had 
been its lot for centuries. 

The quality of the novel is en- 
hanced by Kemal’s description of 
several minor characters: In old 
Uncle Durmush Ali, kindly, stupid, 
avaricious, or in Iraz, the tough- 
minded mother of Hatché, one feels 
the spirit of centuries-old Turkey. 
Certainly no other Turkish book has 
given so authentic a description of 
the lives of Turkish peasants or the 
dry, dull landscape of the Taurus. 


Walter Kaufmann’s 
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is “worth ten volumes of standard 
inspirational pap.’ “Every chap- 
ter is intellectually exciting ...a 
great challenge.” 


@—m A modern philosopher's at- 
tempt to answer the timeless ques- 
tions: What can I believe? How 
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4th printing, $4.95 
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Style, in the Western sense, hard- 
ly seems to concern the author. His 
dialogue (in translation, at least) 
is sometimes awkward, his descrip- 
tions often shallow, his climaxes too 
hackneyed and therefore flat. Yet 
these defects are offset by directness 
and simplicity of theme, a convinc- 
ingly detailed characterization of the 
hero, and a lyricism which raises 
Kemal far above the level of his 
contemporaries. His novel will cer- 
tainly continue to find readers— 
and to inspire reformers. 


Religion 
as an 
‘Independent 
Variable’ 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR 
By Gerhard Lenski 
Doubleday. 381 pp. $5.95. 





Reviewed by 
ROBERT E. FITCH 
Professor of Christian ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion 
ee 


TOO MANY BOOKS of social statis- 
tics are a bore. They confirm 
laboriously what you already know. 
They use pseudo-scientific methods 
to lend dignity to parochial views. 
And they are badly written. 

The Religious Factor is anything 
but a bore. It is written in a clear 
and straightforward manner and 
contains, for those who are in- 
terested, a discussion both of the 
theory and the technique behind 
its inquiry. It will tell you quite a 
bit that you don’t know, along with 
some facts that you might even pre- 
fer not to know. 

Gerhard Lenski, in collaboration 
with others, surveyed four religious 
groups—white Protestants, Negro 
Protestants, Roman Catholics and 
Jews—in Detroit. On the basis of 
his findings, he scrutinizes religion 
in its relationships with economics, 
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politics, the family, education and 
science. The book establishes care- 
ful controls with reference to class, 
social prestige, financial success and 
length of residence in the US. 


Among the many questions 
raised are the effects of religious 
affiliation on regularity in voting, 
support of the Republican or Demo- 
cratic party and liberal or conserva- 
tive political alignments. Lenski also 
tries to evaluate the relation of the 
religious factor to such disparate 
phenomena as installment buying, 
birth control, vertical mobility, use 
of leisure time, methods of disci- 
plining children, attitudes toward 
free speech, drop-out rates in 
school, kin-group loyalty, gambling 
and divorce, use of a family budget 
and interest in foreign affairs. 

What emerges from this study is 
an appreciation of religion as an 
“independent variable.” Even when 
it appears to be most acculturated, 
religion retains a capacity for criti- 
cal transcendence. For instance, 
those who think of religion as an 
opiate for the American Negro will 
find that now it is a focal point for 
the energies of social reform. 

Jews appear to be the most pros- 
perous of the major socio-religious 
groups; but this cannot be attrib- 
uted to their experience as a mi- 
nority people, or as an urban 
people, since these experiences have 
not had the same effect on other 
people. One marked difference be- 
tween Jews and the three other 
groups is that their communal or- 
ganizations are more lively than 
their forms of religious association. 
Nevertheless, says Lenski, “con- 
trary to the expectations of the 
nineteenth century positivists, re- 
ligious organizations remain vigor- 
ous and influential in contemporary 
American society.” 

In distinguishing conservative 
from liberal political views, Lenski 
takes four significant factors into ac- 
count: attitudes on the welfare state, 
freedom of speech, racial minorities 
and international affairs. The work- 
ing class, we are told, is conserva- 


tive on all but the first issue. Of 
the religious groups, only Jews lean 
toward liberalism on all four ques- 
tions. Roman Catholics come close 
to dead center, except that they in- 
cline to conservatism on racial in- 
tegration. White Protestants differ 
from Negro Protestants in that the 
former are liberal only about free- 
dom of speech and foreign aid, 
while the latter are liberal only 
about racial integration and the wel- 
fare state. 

One of the disturbing develop- 
ments pointed up by Lenski is that 
our so-called pluralistic society may 
be moving toward the sort of situa- 
tion which exists in Holland or in 
Lebanon, where all major institu- 
tional systems are obliged to take 
account of socio-religious distinc- 
tions. We have given up the old 
ideal of the “melting-pot.” Accord- 
ingly, our “pluralistic society” may 
turn out to be merely a “polite 
euphemism” for “compartmental- 
ized society,” or at best a stepping- 
stone leading to it. 

If present trends in the relative 
growth rate of the various religious 
groups continue, what lies ahead? 
Lenski lists several probabilities: 
rising rates of church attendance, 
increasing support for welfare state 
policies, a slowing of the rate of 
material progress and of scientific 
advance, rising birth rates, narrow- 
ing latitudes for the exercise of free 
speech, fewer restraints on gambling 
and drinking, more support for the 
Democratic Party and an increase 
in intellectual heteronomy. 

The dust jacket features endorse- 
ments by Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Will Herberg, and H. Richard 
Niebuhr, who speak of the book as 
“required reading . . . of the utmost 
importance . . . the most careful 
and judicious study in empirical 
sociology of religion that I have 
encountered.” I can only concuf, 
and add that this is the most re- 
warding and disturbing piece of 
literature in its field to come to my 
attention since the publication of 
Herberg’s Protestant-Catholic-Jew. 
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these days is trying to find 
something worth discussing in a 
period notable for its grinding bore- 
dom. Boredom first became a 


A PARLOR GAME for film lovers 


prevailing mood in films, and con- . 


currently in the other arts, when 
various related figures of the mid- 
1940s, noted for their driving ego- 
centrism and technical virtuosity, 
produced a flat, dead _ surface 
sprayed with bravura technique. The 
surface revolution wrought by Dizzy 
Gillespie, Jackson Pollock and other 
firebrands, started a wave of art 
works in which character was the 
major missing link while affirma- 
tion, like the clear-cut wallop of 
linoleum design, was the most no- 
ticeable feature. 

The people who engineered the 
first on-the-surface masterpieces 
were basically dullards, but they 
lessened the sophomoric impact 
through fretful, wiry excitement 
(Pollock’s action painting) or 
hypnotic effervescence and amateur- 
ish zeal for grand art (Orson Welles’ 
Citizen Kane). Those who have 
carried their innovations down to 
the present have fallen into a pit 
Where they are prey to such ener- 
vating follies as cheekiness, dead- 
handed compulsiveness, poseurism, 
corner-cutting and an abscess-like 
idea that genius can flourish by 
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ON SCREEN 


By Manny Farber 


Purveyors 
of 


Effervescent 


Boredom 


standing pat and simply wrapping 
the package with more flash and 
shuffle. 

Probably none of these die-hard 
geniuses has stood pat with as little 
loss to his inexplicably failure-proof 
reputation as Elia Kazan. There 
are critics (notably the Sight and 
Sound gang) who speak of Kazan 
as having changed radically since 
his maiden flights in Woman’s Home 
Companion pulse racers like Pinky 
and Gentlemen’s Agreement. Ac- 
tually, the heaving pseudo-energy 
and grass-roots heroism of Viva 
Zapata or On the Waterfront—as 
pointlessly frenetic as TV wrestling 
—only emphasize how little Kazan 
has changed from the shapeless, 
garrulous and endlessly dawdling 
style of his first movies. 

Splendor in the Grass, Kazan’s 
latest effort, points up this monoto- 
ny by departing in one important 
respect from his earlier work: 
Having finally ditched the boxed-in 
theatrical form, Kazan hurls his 
shrieking restlessness directly at the 
audience in what seems a last ditch 
effort to summon up the memori- 
alizing grandeur of latter - day 
George Stevens direction. 

Like a 1930s Spencer Tracy 
movie plot, Splendor in the Grass, 
alas, commemorates rusted ideals 
and disabled Americana. For its 





first four-fifths, the movie’s tempo 
and quality are set by the obsessed 
hippety-hop and bullying force of 
Pat Hingle, going on like Frank 
Buck or Groucho Marx’s Captain 
Spaulding as a Main St. tycoon. 
Hingle and his son (Warren Beatty, 
turned into a James Dean-tinctured 
stalactite, his football player’s length 
compressed to dwarf size) pre- 
cede their Hardy family exchanges 
with a shoulder-jabbing caress that 
Kazan’s memory seems to have 
cherished from gridiron visits. 

Unaccountably, after Inge-ing its 
way along at this frenzied pace for 
some 115 minutes, the picture sud- 
denly inhales deeply and, for its 
last reel, settles down to a pedes- 
trian-gaited acceptance of dust- 
lighted pastoral setting and listless 
atmosphere. Freed from _ perspec- 
tive-jolting camera work, even the 
size of the actors returns to realis- 
tic proportions. 

Kazan’s movie is full of trop 
gestures, planted not only as criti- 
cism against American bumptious- 
ness and boobyishness, but as spot 
advertisements for the director’s 
genius. Some of the most nerve 
jangling are: (1) a meeting of high- 
school pals, signalized by a ring- 
around-the-rosy formation, plus a 
joyous leaping and shrieking as 
though in a life-time rehearsal for 
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The Student Prince; and (2) the 
big Sunday dinner, with the camera 
sneering at the vitamin-rich quality 
of every pork tenderloin slice, and 
Audrey Christie’s Silver Cord 
mother hooting like a Comanche 
around the table. 

The general boredom that infests 
popular art has also generated a 
hunger for instant genius that no 
one really wants. This ubiquitous 
blooming is less obnoxious than the 
short-cutting of techniques that goes 
with it. Without struggle, one can 
think of 20 such performances that 
symbolize flashbulb success collid- 
ing with a McGuffey Reader vo- 
cabulary: Ina Balin and Ben Gaz- 
zara (The Young Doctors), Salome 
Jens (Angel Baby), David Janssen 
(The Roaring Twenties, a biogra- 
phy of Arnold Rothstein). Gazzara, 
whose villiany in End as a Man 
had an undercutting zip, has now 
lapsed into an inane mouthing of 
cruelty, an eye-bugging scorn and 
a Punch-and-Judy immobility that 
extends from his humid lower lip 
down to his toes. 

Another team of high steppers, 
Norman McLaren and Nagisa 
Ohshima, appeared on a recent 
Cinema Sweet 16 program as well 
as at film festivals where they won 
the prize that goes automatically 
to non-Hollywood entries. Mc- 
Laren’s Lines Horizontal offers a 
witheringly banal reduction of mod- 
ern art platitudes: a Mondrian-like 
cage of blue-green intersected by 
thin proliferating bars, the whole 
agony augmented by a maraccas- 
mandolin score that wheedles too 
much. McLaren seems to have been 
reciting these platitudes since grade 
school. 
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Ohshima’s The Sun’s Burial is 
like a pocket history of films, from 
the culvert romance of Gibson 
Gowland and Zazu Pitts in Greed 
to the spangled effects of Gate of 
Hell. Curiously arrested and with 
tulip faces, Ohshima’s effete kid 
hoodlums are equipped with the 
indolent gestures that originally 
underlined the toughness of Holly- 
wood’s gangster talent. With the 
resilience missing, the flip motions 
only accentuate the supineness of 
actors who, while trying for the 
shrill terror of a Goya drawing, 
resemble a subway vendor’s jiggling 
dolls. 


IMULTANEOUS with the release 
Ss: art from a groping interior 
act to obvious catapult effects, the 
bravura specialist has managed to 
surface himself as a social figure. 
After a history of being shunted to 
the edge of American society where 
he was sometimes treated as an 
oddity, victim or fool, the old tor- 
mented Albert Ryder-type artist is 
quickly being replaced by the suc- 
cessful hero who sees himself as a 
pattern figure, a beloved cultural 
norm. 

The artist of the past had to be 
discovered; today, he is forever cen- 
ter stage playing to an audience that 
finds his act—self-selling, cliche 
Bohemian rebelliousness, a ready 
tongue for what ails Americans— 
as entertaining as Al Jolson. The 
movie spectator is being deadened 
not by the traditional gangster, sex- 
athlete or embattled factory hand, 
but by the artist as a social success. 

Albert Finney in Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning, Paul Newman 
in The Hustler and the horde of 
Japanese kids in The Sun’s Burial 
use the garments of depression-era 
characterization as a convenience. 
In reality, their acting seems to ex- 
ude a glistening fat that is strictly of 
the 1960s. It rides high over the 
character, comments on _ society 
rather than being part of it, moves 
in a flauncy manner and is full of 
strut and hokum. 


As a factory grease monkey who 
is determined to have his kicks be- 
fore the system grinds him down, 
Finney’s smoothly enclosed dynam- 
ism has a clarity, fastidiously timed 
nimbleness and cat-like bite that 
would be remarkable in any era of 
films. But there is one mannerism, 
a somber, time-devouring stare 
which he wedges into each seduc- 
tion, that destroys the credible sur- 
face of his characterization. It gives 
the role an inexplicable theatri- 
cality. 

The whole job reeks of flaunting 
success, of playing in a tantalizing 
manner with a character supposed- 
ly up to his ears in industrial bore- 
dom. Where everything in Allan 
Sillitoe’s script is supposedly an 
acerbic rejection of industrial con- 
ditions, Finney’s Arthur Seaton is 
an irritating winner in every act, 
reminiscent of the corny Voice of 
Genius imprinted long ago in Joyce 
Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth. 

By contrast, Piper Laurie’s un- 
derplaying in The Hustler is a te- 
lief. Though she accepts a drunken 
situation or a climactic defeat as if 
there were no end to the tragedy 
that could be sluiced onto the 
screen, she is a welcome realist in 
a picture that is beggared by the 
artist-hero. 

The Hustler is cut down to al- 
most nothing by tons of pompous 
elegance (Paul Newman and male 
associates), and then intermitantly 
saved by Miss Laurie’s grace on top 
of inferiority, slackness and a willed 
driving towards self-destruction. Al- 
most everything Newman tries is en- 
closed by a hidden smile and his 
new-found inability to play either 
small or straight. Broke and having 
just lost the big game to Minnesota 
Fats, Newman’s Fast Eddie unac- 
countably floats into a bus terminal 
where he grins at Miss Laurie, 
works himself sleepily up into 4 
mild hip dance, orders from the 
waitress in a comic Southern drawl, 
and whiffs a 10 cent cake under his 
nose as though it were a priccless 
Havana cigar. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NEW READER 


Please begin my subscription to THE NEW 
LEADER immediately. I have been getting 
copies since your October 1 ad in the New 
York Times and am quite pleased. The arti- 
des are short enough to be read, yet say 
enough to be worthwhile. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


UNDERSTANDING BE-BOP 


I was very much moved by Albert Gold- 
man’s “On Music” column in the October 2 
issue Which dealt with the life of Charlie 
Parker and my book on Bird, The Sound. 
Discounting, or trying to discount, the several 
wcolades, it struck me as the best informed, 
most succinct and accurately written com- 
ment on the phenomenon of Bop. In style 
it was imaginative, exciting, and yet still ac- 
urate. The Sound tried to be almost exactly 
the kind of book Goldman found it to be. 

Out of some 50 reviews, only four re- 
viewers seemed to have any understanding of 
what the book was about. These four were 
Goldman, Whitney Balliett (New Yorker), 
Wilder Hobson (Newsweek) and Harlan Elli- 
sn (Rogue.) Most of the reviews said it was 
another jazz novel about narcotics addiction. 

It seems to me that if American letters is 
to withstand the growing pressures of Madi- 
sn Avenue, television, bad American movies, 
and the discount-house, mass-consumer, don’t- 
think trend of our society, it will be because 
of the support rallied by publications like 
THE New LEADER. 
San Marcos, Calif. 


ABSTENTION IN FRANCE 


A point of order concerning George W. 
Herald’s “Politics in the Elysee” (NL, Octo- 
ber 16). Herald is in error when he says 
‘deputies may vote for a censure motion 
against Debre or, by abstaining, insure his 
defeat.” 

The Constitution of the Fifth Republic 
specifies that “Only the votes that are favor- 
ible to the motion of censure shall be 
counted: The motion of censure may be 
adopted only by a majority of the members 
comprising the Assembly.” 

It is evident that abstention or absence 
favors the government, as the party seeking 
the censure must obtain a majority of the 
eitire Assembly and not just a majority of 
those present and voting. 
New York City 


PLACE AUX JEUNES’ 


The review of Erich Fromm’s book on the 
young Marx (“Fromm’s Concept of Marx,” 
NL, October 2), by Richard J. Bernstein, a 
N0 doubt young assistant professor of philoso- 
phy, tells us that “with the notable exception 
of Daniel Bell,” no American has dealt with 
Marx’s carly philosophical manuscripts. I am 
wre that Bell will join me in correcting 
Bernstein 


P. MERLE BLACK 


Ross RUSSELL 


BEN PROTTER 


November 13, 1961 


THE New LEADER welcomes comment 
and criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Bell and I, and the two generations to 
which we belong, learned most of what we 
know about the young Marx and these manu- 
scripts from Sidney Hook, an American pro- 
fessor of philosophy who wrote, among other 
books, From Hegel to Marx (1936). How 
anyone can review this subject and fail to 
mention Hook’s work is explainable only by 
the slogan place aux jeunes! 

Among the writers on the young Marx that 
Bernstein does mention is Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya who, I am quite sure, would correct the 
reviewer's erroneous assumption that she re- 
ceived her training in Europe. Her work, too, 
testifies to her original debt to Hook. I must 
say that the THE New LEApER is the last 
place that I expected to see this kind of 
parvenu writing. 


New Hyde Park, N. Y. FELIX Morrow 


Richard J. Bernstein replies: 


It is difficult to know precisely what is 
troubling Felix Morrow. He certainly isn’t 
interested in the substance of my review, for 
he fails to mention a single issue where he 
disagrees with my criticism of Fromm. His 
complaint seems to boil down to the variety 
of “why didn’t you write a different article?” 

In my review, I was primarily concerned 
with locating the immediate context and 
criticizing Fromm’s interpretation of Marx, 
not surveying the literature on the early 
Marx. But even if I had done the latter, I 
think Morrow has deliberately distorted my 
meaning and ought to get a few issues 
straight. 

The reference to Bell occurs in the con- 
text of noting some of the scholars who have 
dealt explicitly with the 1844 Manuscripts. 
Every student of Marx is indebted to Sidney 
Hook’s pioneering works, especially From 
Hegel to Marx. But the fact is that Hook 
barely treats the Manuscripts, which have 
received so much attention recently and 
after all are the basis of Fromm’s discussion. 
Furthermore, Fromm’s central concern is 
alienation and as Bell himself has noted, the 
term “alienation” does not occur once in 
Hook’s study. 

What I find most deplorable about Mor- 
row’s peevish letter is that it represents an 
attitude of l’ancien régime which only stifles 
a fresh critical evaluation of Marxism. 


MISTAKEN COMPARISON 


I wholly agree with the theme of “The 
Abolitionist Centennial” by John P. Roche 
(NL, August 14-21). But I resent his blunder 
in the statement that “The average Southern 
Negro is not terrorized; he is simply no more 
heroic than the average white in, say, In- 
donesia. He minds his own business and 
hopes that trouble will avoid him. He has 
inherited with his culture a built-in survival 
mechanism; whatever he may think as he 
reads the newspapers, he lies low.” 

Roche has indulged in fuzzy thinking and 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


damaging generalization. 
alizes that there is no similarity between 
Negroes in the South and white men in In- 
donesia. Before Indonesia achieved independ- 
ence, white men there were more like South- 


Certainly, he re- 


ern whites in the United States. In fact, even 
after independence the superiority complex 
of the whites persisted. 

But there is no discrimination in Indonesia 
against white people. We welcomed them as 
citizens but most of them rejected and often 
ridiculed the offer, working instead for the 
destruction of our independence. Most whites 
in Indonesia today are not citizens and, as 
aliens, it is only proper that they not meddle 
in the situation there. 

The American Negroes, on the other 
hand, are citizens and should be so. It is a 
gross injustice that they are denied their rights 
as citizens. Even if one grants that we in 
Indonesia “discriminate against” white people, 


as Roche implied, we have never, for ex- 
ample, established segregated seating on 
buses. Further, as many whites who have 


been to Indonesia can testify, they are treated 
with the great courtesy warranted by the 
Eastern tradition. 


I suggest that Roche’s statement be 
amended to read, “The average Southern 
Negro . . . is simply no more heroic than 


the average African in, say, Angola or South 

Africa.” Indeed, I think the second part of 

the sentence may well be omitted. 
MOHAMMED ANsorI NAWAWI 


Waltham, Mass. 


CARVINGS FOR CLOTHING 


I am 19 years old, 5 feet 6 inches tall and 
weigh 140 pounds. I would like to make 
friends with some people in your country, 
and want to exchange African articles for 
American products. The articles include: 
ebony carvings of human figures and ele- 
phants, wall carvings, handbags, slippers, 
wallets, daggers, ivory carvings, necklaces and 
alligator, leopard, tiger, jaguar, deer and 
zebra skins. 

In return, I would like slacks (dacron and 
wool), shirts, moccasin shoes, sweaters, suits, 
ties, socks and belts, all of medium sizes, 
(waist 32, inseam 31, shirts 15-15%). My 
address is 4 Bleiye Lane, Lagos, Nigeria. 
Lagos, Nigeria JoserH B. DosuMuU 


LABOR TODAY 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s piece, “The New Feu- 
dalism” (NL, August 28) is, for a theologian, 
a short trot down a thorny by-path. 

He is most particularly country-parsonish 
in his assertion that “featherbedding” has 
been organized labor’s response to automa- 
tion. Does Niebuhr have any idea of the 
complexity of the problem—or of the wound- 
ing effect of his oversimplication? 

Furthermore, if Niebuhr really believes 
that “Labor's ultimate goal is the equitable 
distribution of the products of the machine,” 
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he is dim-sighted indeed about the broad 
concerns of organized labor in America today. 
It is rather as though he were to insist that 
the preacher’s ultimate goal is the more 
equitable distribution of alms. 

On another tack: My congratulations to 
August Heckscher for his thoughtful remarks 
in “Leisure in America” (same issue). This, 
by the way, is the sort of thing the leaders 
of labor—those apparently outside the nexus 
of Niebuhr’s fears—are thinking very strenu- 
ously about. 
Colorado Springs SaM Gapb, Secretary 

Colorado Springs Area 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO 


















“ARTHUR LARSON, the ADA’s 
dream Republican, feels that‘World law 
must be based on the legal traditions of 
all parts of the world, not just one part.’ 
Since a large part of the world genuflects 
before cows while the other parts cat 
them, presumably Mr. Larson would 
propose a Solomon-like compromise 
which might assign the front half of 
the cow for dinner 
and reserve the 
back half for divine 


worship”’ 
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America. 
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Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, pro- 
moted, distributed by successful, 
reliable company noted for prompt, 
personal service. All subjects. Send 
for Free Booklet, Vantage Press, 


Dept. NL, 120 W. 31, New York |. « 





THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or 
ganizations are requested when plan 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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